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THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


©JPECIALIZATION 


Ours is a specialized business—that of making good 
paper machine felts. It is different from any other 


textile business in the world. 


Our designers, spinners, weavers, research chemists, 


finishers, are all specialists with years of sound ex- 
perience in felt making. Some of them have followed 
their particular line of work for 25 years. 


Machinery, too, is special. Much of it is of our 


own design. 


Our resources and world-wide experience have led 
the paper industry to bring all manner of problems 


to us involving the use of felts. 


If you have an unusual machine condition which is 


bothering you, let us know about it. Perhaps we can 


help you. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 











Pacific Pulp & Paper ae is published once a month, at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Subscription: U. 8S. and 


ntered as second class matter May 20. 1927. at the Postoffice at Seattle. under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Canada, $4.00; other countries, $5.00. 
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IM PISS, 


PATENTS PENDING 


@ The Beloit Horizontal Dual Press has been improved by incorporating a 
primary roll over the first suction press, adding another nip. Thus, this press 
is now equivalent to three presses instead of two, the first suction roll doing 
double duty. 


@ The success of the Beloit Horizontal Dual Press has been definitely estab- 
lished. This new press gives even better results. 


THE BELOIT WAY inet IS THE MODERN WAY 


BELOIT IRON WORKS Susconess 
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ARE YOU IN ON 
THIS SAVING?? 

















Moisture escapes readily 


from the vertical dryer, 


faster drying, fuel saving 


and better paper result. 








Moisture is trapped in this dryer 
delaying drying, increasing costs 


and lowering quality. 











Seven to twelve percent lower steam pressure on the dryers and five to ten 
percent faster operation! That is what mill after mill is accomplishing with 
Black-Clawson vertical dryers. 


Nor is this fine showing confined to board mills. Several makers of lighter 
papers also are getting the same results . . . chalking up the same steam 
economy ... the same production gain. 


Get out your pencil! What would a 10% saving on dryer steam net you? And 
how much extra profit would 5% more paper (and better paper) amount to? 


If these figures sound interesting, write for the complete details, without 
obligation, of course. The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, O. 


BLACK-CLAWSON 






































Get this extra advantage 
Call for BSSOCIATED service 


Another Associated Custome 


Ir is 


represented in 


no coincidence that ‘Associated is 
so many companies in the 
West today. It is rather 4 recognition that 
Associated has more to offer than quality 
products. It is acceptance of Associated’s 
complete package of products and set- 
vices. For Associated has successfully com 
bined the two basic principles of good 
business — high quality products devel- 
oped to keep operating costs low ..- and 


friendly, helpful the job. 


service on 


Call in an Associated Lubrication Engi- 


neer today. Let him explain how it will 


pay you to--> get Associated. 


TIDE WATER ASSOC 


¢ — Weyerbacuser Lumber Company, 


1ATED oir C 


Pacific Aerial Surveys Photo 
Everett, Washington 


CADEL ("Caterpillar”-approved) 
DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICANT 


TIACO HI-SPEED 
DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICANT 


MOTOR DIESEL FUEL 


GASOLINES ° MOTOR OILS 
AND LUBRICANTS 


FUEL OILS ROAD OILS: ASPHALTS 


And hbundreas of other petroleum 
products to serve spectfre needs 


OMPANY 
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SELLING AGENTS 
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BULKLEY DUNTON PULP CO, Inc. 
295 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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@ European capital, combined with the 
technical skill of former German, 
Czecho-Slovak and Swiss experts, has 
launched a $3,000,000 rayon project in 
Vancouver. 

Incorporation of Vancouver, Rayon 
Silks, Ltd., has been completed in Vic- 
toria with a capital of $500,000, and 
construction of a finishing plant, which 
will serve as a laboratory and test factory, 
has already been started on the north 
shore of Burrard Inlet. A site consist- 
ing of 32 acres formerly occupied by 
Capilano Sawmills has been purchased 
on the waterfront, and in addition to the 
finishing plant it will ultimately serve as 
the location of a $2,500,000 rayon yarn 
mill. 

Paul Zuest, with long experience in 
the rayon industry in Czecho-Slovakia 
and Hungary, has been engaged as fac- 
tory manager. He left for London July 
9 to complete financing details and en- 
gage a few key technical men who will 
act as the nucleus of the personne! until 
local men have been trained to fill their 
places. 

Most of the money for the yarn mill 
has already been subscribed and is now 
in deposit in Swiss banks, according to 
W. J. Davidson, Vancouver, secretary 
of the new company. 

The finishing plant will be completed 
about next October, and it is expected 
that work on the yarn mill will be started 
early next spring. About 1,000 men and 
women will be employed when the plant 
is in full swing. 

In the new rayon mill, B. C. Pulp & 
Paper Company, which recently com- 
pleted a $1,000,000 expansion and im- 
provement program, will find a valuable 
new customer in home territory, as Van- 
couver Rayon Silks, Ltd., will purchase 
50 tons of its rayon pulp daily when the 
plant goes into production. 


The new company will concentrate on 
the Empire markets, which are now pro- 
tected by a 33% per cent tariff. Accord- 
ing to Zuest, it is no more costly to ship 
rayon from Vancouver to London by 
ship via Panama Canal than to ship it 
from Budapest to Hamburg, as he used 
to do when operating in Europe. 

Establishment of the Vancouver Rayon 
Silks, Ltd., really represents the transfer 
to the Pacific coast of the Moritz & Pin- 
coff rayon sales organization of Ham- 
burg, Germany. This corporation, with 
world-wide connections and _ thirty-two 
agencies, operated on a large scale in 
continental Europe and Mr. Zuest was 
associated with the organization for 
many years. 


Conditions in Hitlerized Germany 
have made profitable operation almost 
impossible for Moritz & Pincoff, and 
some months ago their scouts started 
scanning the world for a suitable new 
base. Zuest came to Canada originally 
in 1930 when he reached the conclusion 
that British Columbia was favorably sit- 
uated for rayon production. A. E 
Kaiser, representing the Moritz & Pin- 
coff organization, is now in Vancouver 
supervising construction of the finishing 
plant and designing the rayon yarn mill. 

The Moritz & Pincoff London office 


Plan Rayon Yarn Plant 
For British Columbia 


will act as selling base for the Vancouver 
mills. The London office is in close 
touch with world markets, and orders 
for rayon from, say, Australia and In- 
dia, will be issued from London. In ad- 
dition to Canada, the company hopes to 
do considerable business with Australia, 
New Zealand, the British West Indies 
and South Africa. 

President of the company is Frederick 
J. Dawson, Vancouver contractor; secre- 
tary, W. J. Davidson; directors, Paul 
Zuest, also factory manager; Cecil Kil- 
lam, Vancouver lawyer; A. K. Shone, 
Vancouver, logging operator; Richard 
Zickel, London, of Moritz & Pincoff, 
represented in Vancouver by A. 
Kaiser. 


Pacific Straw Operating 
On Full Schedule 


@ The mill of the Pacific Straw Paper 
and Board Co. at Longview is operating 
on full schedule and is selling the entire 
output of the plant, according to Arthur 
Zimmerman, vice-president and general 
manager. 

At the time of writing, nothing defi- 
nite had been decided on the plan for 
reorganization of the company, but work 
was being continued in an effort to 
evolve a plan satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, and to permit the company to 
start operating on a new basis. 


Columbia River Buys 
Vancouver Kraft Mills 


@ A new company to be known as 
Vancouver Kraft Corporation is being 
organized in Vancouver, B. C., to take 
over the property of Vancouver Kraft 
Company on Howe Sound and when 
market conditions justify, resumption of 
operation is planned. 

Meantime the sawmill in connection 
with the plant is being operated under 
lease to the Rounds lumber interests. 

Appearing for the Montreal Trust 
Company in supreme court, Vancouver, 
Knox Walkem obtained a judgment 
against Vancouver Kraft Company and 
an order for the sale of the property. 
The sale was conducted by the registrar 
of the court June 14, and Columbia 
River Paper Mills of Portland, Ore., 
was the purchaser. 

The price was $500,681 and the sale 
to the Portland company, headed by 
C. W. Leadbetter, former head of Van- 
couver Kraft, the only bidder, was sub- 
ject to a $400,000 mortgage. 

Montreal Trust Company had sued 
as trustee for the bondholders whose 
claim totalled 1,143,000 for principal 
and $600,000 for interest. This was in 
addition to the prior mortgage regis- 
tered against the property amounting 
to $400,000. 

The bonds were issued eleven years 
ago. The Vancouver Kraft Company 
operated the pulp mill for about seven 
months in 1937 until outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese war prevented Japanese 
buyers from, obtaining sufficient credits 
to place orders. 
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Eastern Paper Executives 
Visit Puget Sound Mills 


Nine men, prominent in the pulp 
and paper industry of the middle 
west and east, spent the week from 
June 19th to the 25th getting ac- 
quainted with the industry on Puget 
Sound. 

The busy week included tours of 
six mills, inspection of a large log- 
ging operation, a luncheon and long 
talk with Washington’s Governor 
Clarence D. Martin and a yacht 
cruise on Puget Sound. 


The party was made up of Roy 
K. Ferguson, president of the St. 
Regis Paper Company and of the 
St. Regis Kraft Company; Carl B. 
Martin, vice-president of the St. 
Regis Paper Company; J. A. Quin- 
lan, traffic manager of the St. Regis 
Paper Company; F. E. Holbrook, 
manager of the Oxford Miami Pa- 
per Company of West Carrollton, 
Ohio; C. H. Morian, president of 
the Cherry River Paper Company, 
Richwood, West Virginia; James F. 


Ryland, vice-president and general 
manager of the Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company of Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Walter B. Sheehan, 
secretary-treasurer of the Missisquoi 
Corporation, Sheldon Springs, Ver- 
mont; Fred Enders, manager of the 
Bulkley Dunton Pulp Company of 
New York; and E. A. Thomee of 
the Bulkley Dunton Pulp Company. 

This was the first trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast for seven of the party. 

Upon their arrival in Seattle on 
Sunday, June 18th, they were in- 
vited to spend the week cruising on 
the yacht “Cadrew” by Ossian An- 
derson, president of the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
and executive vice-president of the 
St. Regis Kraft Company. The boat 
sailed for Tacoma that afternoon 
and in the evening the party inspect- 
ed the bleached sulphate pulp mill 
of the St. Regis Kraft Company at 
Tacoma. 
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Joining the group in Seattle were 
Ossian Anderson, Walter DeLong, 
manager, and Ralph Roberg, sales 
manager of the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Company at Bellingham; 
and R. M. Buckley of the St. Regis 
Kraft Company; Robert Evans, Se- 
attle attorney and a director of the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com. 
pany, joined the tour later in Ev- 
erett. 

Monday was given over to an all. 
day visit to the logging camps of 
the Kosmos Logging Company at 
Kosmos, near Morton at the base 
of Mount Rainier. The party cov- 
ered some 40 miles of logging rail- 
road on a speeder and obtained an 
excellent picture of West Coast tim- 
ber and of the logging methods em- 
ployed. 

In the evening the party em- 
barked on the “Cadrew” for Olym- 
pia where they were met at the dock 
Tuesday morning by Governor 





SOME OF THE EASTERN VISITORS are included in this picture + + + Left to right, R. M. BUCKLEY, St. Regis Kraft 
Co., Tacoma; WALTER DeLONG, Manager Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham (kneeling); E. A. THOMEE, 
Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., New York; ROBERT EVANS, Seattle attorney and a director of the Puget Sound Pulp & 


Timber Co.; C. H. MORIAN, President of the Cherry River Paper Company, Richwood, West Virginia; F. 


E. HOL- 


BROOK, Manager of the Oxford Miami Paper Co., West Carrollton, Ohio; WALTER B. SHEEHAN, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Missisquoi Corporation, Sheldon Springs, Vermont; ROY K. FERGUSON, President of the St. Regis Paper 
Company of New York and the St. Regis Kraft Co. of Tacoma; and FRED ENDERS, Manager of the Bulkley Dunton 
Pulp Company, New York City + + » Mr. Morian and Mr. Enders are holding the 30 pound King salmon, trophy of the 


party’s cruise on Puget Sound. 
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Clarence D. Martin. Governor Mar- 
tin took them on an inspection tour 
of the State Capitol and then gave 
an informal talk in his office on the 
State of Washington’s vast re- 
sources, its cheap power, its unex- 
celled shipping facilities and other 
advantages making it an ideal loca- 
tion for industrial development. The 
easterners were impressed with the 
Governor’s able outline of Wash- 
ington’s advantages and expressed 
themselves to the effect that Wash- 
ington was fortunate to have a man 
of Governor Martin’s calibre at the 
head of the state’s government. 


The Governor and his son, Dan, 
were entertained at luncheon on 
board the “Cadrew.” Late in the 
afternoon the yacht sailed for Ev- 
erett. 

Wednesday morning was devoted 
to tours of the three mills in Ev- 
erett, the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company, the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany’s bleached sulphite pulp mill 
and the unbleached sulphite mill of 
the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. Embarking again 
on the “Cadrew” the party cruised 
through Deception Pass to Port 
Townsend where they toured the 
kraft pulp, paper and board mill of 
the National Paper Products Divi- 
sion of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration. In the evening the boat 
cruised to Dungeness where the men 
tried their luck at salmon fishing. 


The Thursday program called for 
a run to Victoria, a tour of the city, 
a game of golf on one of Victoria’s 
famous courses and a cruise to Bell- 


ingham through the San Juan Isl- 
ands. 

Friday was devoted to studying 
the design and operation of the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany’s unbleached sulphite pulp mill 
at Bellingham, which was completed 
a year ago and to a game of golf in 
the late afternoon. 

The night was spent on the 
“Cadrew” as the ship headed for 
Seattle, docking at the Seattle Yacht 
Club early Saturday morning. Golf 
at the Broadmoor Golf Club was 
followed by a luncheon at the Rai- 
nier Club. 

During the luncheon the eastern- 
ers thanked Mr. Anderson for a 
most enjoyable and instructive week 
and presented him with a silver plat- 
ter as a token of their appreciation 
for his courtesy to them while they 
were in the Pacific Northwest. Each 
expressed his pleasure at being able 
to make the trip and having the op- 
portunity to obtain a quick view of 
the Pacific Coast pulp industry and 
its possibilities. 

In the afternoon the party attend- 
ed the opening of the Longacres 
racetrack and in the evening a din- 
ner was held at the Washington 
Athletic Club. On Sunday, June 
25th, the party split up some return- 
ing directly east and others going 
home via California. 


Tipka Returns 


From Eastern Trip 

@ Vern Tipka, research chemist for the 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Co. at Oregon 
City, returned to the mill July 6 after a 
trip of more than a month through the 


og 
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East. He drove to New York, where he 
visited the World’s Fair, and visited a 
number of Eastern mills while away. 


Road Now Open for 


Reorganization 

@ A petition by the Tumwater Paper 
Mills Company for dismissal of a reor- 
ganization plan which has been in opera- 
tion for several years was granted in fed- 
eral court in Tacoma last month. Its ef- 
fect will be to clear the way for a new re- 
organization following foreclosure by 
holders of preferred claims against the 
company. 

Nils Teren, executive of the company, 
has told Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 
that future reorganization plans for the 
company are still in the formative stage, 
and are now being outlined, but that at 
the time of writing nothing definite had 
been decided as to the form which it 
would take. 


B. C. Pulp Has 
Both Mills Operating 


@ For the first time in more than a 
year both mills of B. C. Pulp & Paper 
Company—at Port Alice and Woodfibre 
—are in operation, producing between 
them about 450 tons of bleached sulphite 
pulp daily. 

Orders from Japan were primarily re- 
sponsible for the resumption of produc- 
tion at the Port Alice mill late in June, 
which had been closed since April, 1938. 
How long it will continue in production 
is still undetermined, according to Presi- 
dent Lawrence Killam, who hopes that 
market conditions will warrant an indefi- 
nite period of activity. 

The company’s Woodfibre mill has 
been operating steadily since February. 

Shortly before both mills were shut 
down they had been overhauled and re- 
conditioned with new equipment at a cost 
of nearly $1,000,000, so that they are 
now in better shape than ever before to 
take care of any demand that may ma- 
terialize. 








Reading the paper is F. E. HOLBROOK, Manager of the Oxford Miami Paper Company, West Carroll- 
ton, Ohio 7 + 7 In the center is CARL B. MARTIN, Executive Vice-President of the St. Regis Paper 
Company of New York; and on the right, JAMES F. RYLAND, Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Standard Paper Manufacturing Company of Richmond, Virginia. 
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In the Face of These Facts? 


HEN we read of the Department of Justice’s 

announced intention to hold a grand jury in- 

vestigation of the practices of Pacific Coast 
newsprint producers and distributors on the grounds 
of suspected monopoly, we decided to look into the 
matter, for the charge didn’t ring true. 


We couldn’t understand the monopoly idea, for we 
had been hearing too much in recent years about the 
competition of Swedish and Finnish newsprint in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington to believe that a mon- 
opoly existed. 

The Department of Justice judging from the an- 
nouncements by Thurman Arnold, Assistant United 
States Attorney General in charge of anti-trust ac- 
tivities, seems to think that the similiarity in prices 
among Canadian and American producers indicates 
agreement and monopoly. It indicates instead, to those 
‘familiar with the newsprint industry’s struggles to keep 
alive, a commonsense attempt to obtain a selling price 
sufficient to cover costs. And even at the $50 price 
of today the newsprint manufacturers are not making 
any fat profits. Most of them are barely squeezing by. 

It has been such an unprofitable business that even 
the newspaper publishers in the South were reluctant 
to put their own money into the Southland Paper Mills, 
the first venture to produce newsprint from Southern 
pine. Despite claims of low cost production they were 
wary and those who finally invested did so to a lim- 
ited extent, allowing the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to carry the major load. 


But the American producers of newsprint constitute 
a very small group today, producing about 27.3 per 
cent of the newsprint consumed in the United States 
in 1938 as compared with 76.3 per cent of the total in 
1915. Exports of newsprint have dropped from a high 
of 111,000 tons in 1919 to 6,000 tons in 1938. Last 
year the American production of 820,000 tons was the 
lowest annual production in 35 years. 


In 1938 the United States imported 2,275,000 tons 
of newsprint. Of this total 1,938,000 tons or 85.18 
per cent came from Canada; 243,000 tons or 10.68 per 
cent from Europe; and 94,000 tons or 4.1 per cent 
came from Newfoundland. 


@ Europe has been growing in importance as a source 
of newsprint supply for American newspaper publishers 
largely because of lower prices. From 1,000 tons im- 
ported from Europe in 1913 the imports grew to 200,- 
000 tons in 1923, but suffered a decline to 96,000 tons 
in 1929. Since that year they have been rising, reach- 
ing a high point of 294,000 tons in 1937 and dropping 
back to 243,000 tons last year, the same as the imports 
in 1936. 


Upon reading the Department of Justice’s charges 
relative to monopolistic practices by American and 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers on the Pacific Coast 
we investigated the Pacific Coast newsprint imports 
for 1938. 

The figures divulged that European sources are even 
more important to Pacific Coast publishers than to 
those in other sections of the country. While Canada 
supplied 85.18 per cent of the total newsprint imported 





Can “Monopoly” Be Charged 
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by the United States is 1938, she supplied but 55.63 
per cent of the newsprint imported by the California, 
Oregon and Washington customs districts. While Eu- 
ropean nations supplied but 10.68 per cent of the total 
newsprint imports for the country as a whole, they fur- 
nished 44.37 per cent of the Pacific Coast imports 
(from Sweden, Finland and Norway). 

We also found upon investigation of the official im- 
port figures (obtained from the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce) that Sweden supplied 24.65 per cent; Fin- 
land, 17.69 per cent, and Norway, 2 per cent of the 
Pacific Coast newsprint imports. 

But what is more important from the point of view 
of “monopoly” was the wide disparity in prices as de- 
clared to the United States Customs upon the import- 
ing of this foreign duty-free newsprint. From an av- 
erage of $47.21 per ton for the Canadian newsprint 
to the $35.73 per ton for the Finnish newsprint the 
price varied $11.48 per ton. 


If a Pacific Coast newspaper publisher didn’t want 
to pay the Canadian price he saved himself quite a 
sizeable sum by buying Finnish newsprint or Swedish 
paper which was $6.76 less per ton than the Canadian. 

In view of the tonnage imported from European na- 
tions into Pacific Coast ports and the variations in 
prices, the Coast market is clearly a “free” market, not 
dominated by either domestic or Canadian newsprint 
producers. 


The Department of Justice may want to know why 
the American and Canadian prices are so much higher 
than the Finnish and Swedish prices. It may want to 
know why newspaper publishers cannot have $35 Amer- 
ican newsprint. 

The answer is that they can have this price if the 
Department of Justice will nullify the Wage and Hours 
Act, eliminate unions and generally reduce the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 


On page 65 of the May, 1939, Annual Review Num- 
ber is a little chart showing the average hourly wages 
of pulp and paper mill employees in the more impor- 
tant producing countries. The Pacific Coast mills pay 
the highest hourly wages in the world, an average of 
79.6 cents per hour, while Sweden’s hourly average is 
29.5 cents and Finland’s is 14.8 cents. If that isn’t 
enough of an answer then the matter of cheap Swedish 
shipping should be investigated, and finally, the very 
important problem of depreciated currencies which we 
illustrated in our January, 1939, number. The cur- 
rency situation gives Sweden and Finland an advantage 
of several dollars per ton. 


@ After studying the Pacific Coast newsprint situation, 
the imports and the prices in the light of the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s charges of “monopoly”, we are won- 
dering what the newsprint investigation is all about. 
Our wonder is greatly increased when we read in the 
Department’s announcement that upon investigation of 
the newsprint industry the Federal Trade Commission 
found only two of the 8 individual and only 14 of the 
45 corporate defendants in the 1917 cases are now 
members of the industry (at that time the FTC charged 
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the industry with monopoly and a consent decree was 
entered). The American newsprint industry is a dy- 
ing industry, dying from duty-free imports and from 
persecution by a well organized “monopoly,” the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Why is the Department jumping on a dying industry, 
one that has been steadily losing ground since 1926? 
Could the move be political? Could it be to curry 
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favor with the American press which has been largely 
antagonistic to the Roosevelt administration? An 
important election is coming up and it would help to 
have the newspapers realize the New Deal is on their 
side. What difference does it make, for the newsprint 
manufacturing industry is small and growing smaller 
each year? A little persecution won’t hurt it and will 
please the newspaper publishers tremendously. 


WwW 


Where Is This Pacific Coast 
Newsprint “Monopoly”? 


In the Department of Justice’s announcement that it 
was undertaking a probe of monopolistic practices in 
the newsprint industry, and that a grand jury investi- 
gation would be held on the Pacific Coast, Assistant 
United States Attorney General Thurman Arnold was 
quoted in the May, 23rd, issue of Editor & Publisher, 
as saying in part: 

“If it is finally established that agreements in restraint 


IS THE NEWSPRINT MARKET NOW 
CONTROLLED? 
A look at the imports of duty-free newsprint through 


Pacific Coast Customs Districts will quickly show 
whether the market is “free” or “controlled.” Here 


Pacific Coast Newsprint Imports in 1938, 
Oregon and Washington Customs Districts). 


Of this total, the Pacific Coast States Imported— 


or trade at present govern business in newsprint 
throughout the Pacific Coast area, criminal proceed- 
ings should result in the establishment of free compe- 
tition. As a consequence, prices and trade practices 
will be determined by the unhampered interaction of 
economic forces and lower prices may be reasonably 
expected. Newspaper publishers in that region will be 
given access to a free newsprint market.” 


is the import data from the Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce, United States Department of Com- 
merce. 


142,917 tons, valued at $6,200,913 (California, 


Pees CAMADM. ..........<...-.....2.........-. 79,507 tons Valued at $3,753,703, or 55.63% of the total 
A 35,237 tons Valued at $1,425,439, or 24.65% of the total 
|, nena 25,276 tons Valued at $903,305, or 17.69% of the total 
ID III specisosasiccciasanticneetinitinnnion 2,897 tons Valued at $118,467, or 2% of the total 


By dividing the total value by the total tonnage we obtain the average value per ton— 


From CANADA......$47.21 average value per ton 
From SWEDEN ....$40.45 average value per ton 
From FINLAND ....$35.73 average value per ton 
From NORWAY....$40.89 average value per ton 


ISN’T THIS “FREE COMPETITION”? 


With the price of imported newsprint ranging from 
$35.73 to $47.21 per ton and with Canada taking 55.63 
per cent and European nations 44.37 per cent, compe- 


tition is obviously free in the Pacific Coast market and 
there is no monopoly. 
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Ocean Falls Completes 
Big Improvement Program 


@ As part of a large construction 
and improvement program carried 
out during the past year, Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., British Columbia sub- 
sidiary of Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration, has insured itself against fu- 
ture water and power shortage. 


Pacific Mills is located at Ocean 
Falls, one of the wettest areas in 
British Columbia, with an average 
annual rainfall of nearly 180 inches, 
but the steady expansion of the 
company’s production has in recent 
years placed a heavy load on avail- 
able water resources. 

Two or three years ago it was 
found necessary to shut down two 
of the machines for several weeks at 
a time when the paper market was 
absorbing all that the mill could 
produce. It was decided then to put 
into effect changes that would make 
a recurrence of such a situation im- 
possible. 

One important move in this direc- 
tion was the installation of a Tom- 
linson unit in the kraft mill. This 
unit, manufactured by the Canadian 
firm of Babcock, Wilcox & Goldie 
McCulloch, Ltd., effects an. econ- 
omy in power by making it possible 
to use the same heat twice in the 
kraft process. 

Pacific Mills has also installed a 
600-pound steam turbine generator, 
a British Thomson, Houston Com- 
pany plant of 2500 kilowatts. This 
unit is in addition to a 3000 kilo- 
watt General Electric steam turbo 
generator which was installed sever- 
al years ago. 

The big new warehouse at the 
Ocean Falls waterfront has been 
completed and is in regular use. In 
order to make maximum use of the 
space the kraft and newsprint rolls 
are piled one above the other by 
two Elwell Parker gas electric jitney 
units. 

In addition to newsprint, kraft, 
tissue paper and specialties—the lat- 
ter manufactured chiefly at the com- 
pany’s converting plant in Van- 
couver—are assuming a larger share 
in total production. Kraft is being 
sold in world markets, and recently 
has found a sale in such distant 
countries as South Africa and South 
America. But company executives 
regard the Orient as one of their 
most profitable potential outlets and 
are expecting a big recovery in that 
market when war conditions have 
passed. 


For heat, Pacific Mills furnaces 
can now operate 100 per cent with 
hogged fuel, making it possible to 
cut down on fuel oil imports con- 
siderably. The company uses all its 
own refuse in the hogging plant and 
brings in large quantities of it by 
barge from Nootka Wood Products 


and other west coast sawmills. 


Canadian Pulp Exports 
Ahead of Last Year 


@ Exports of wood pulp from Canada 
continue to show an increase over 1938 
in tonnage. During the first five months 
of 1939 Canada exported 234,274 short 
tons of wood pulp of all grades with a 
declared value of $11,011,475, according 
to the official figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


This was a gain of 21,195 tons or 9.9 
per cent over the total of 213,079 short 
tons exported in the first five months of 
1938. However, the value of the 1938 
exparts was $11,722,449, or $710,974 
more than the value of the larger exports 
this year. 


Propose to Stage 
Paper Festival 


@ Public minded citizens of Camas, 
Wash., home of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company’s big specialty mill, are 
proposing the staging of an annual Pa- 
per Festival in the paper making city. 

Camas is noted for the success of their 
celebration affairs, having for years put 
on various annual fetes that have at- 
tracted attention and visitors from far 
and near. It is believed that this new 
idea will outclass all previous endeavors. 

Meetings will be called to discuss the 
matter and to arrange details. It is 
planned that the first annual Paper Fes- 
tival will be held in 1940. 


Start Investigation of 
Book Paper Manufacturers 


@ Hearings on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s charges that the Book Paper 
Manufacturers Association and more 
than a score of its members are guilty of 
conspiracy to control prices of book pa- 
per were opened on June 29th at the 
Commission’s offices, 45 Broadway, New 
York City. Charles F. Driggs is the trial 
examiner handling the hearings. 

Various exhibits were introduced, in- 
cluding membership rolls, by-laws and 
records of the association. The govern- 
ment contends that the book paper manu- 
facturers, through their trade association, 
set up a system for controlling and 
maintaining prices and divided the coun- 
try into four zones in which members of 
the group set prices in line with a prede- 
termined scale. According to the com- 
plaint, the scale of prices was set with 
the price in zone No. 1, (New York 
area) fixed as a base, and quotations in 
zone No. 2, 20 cents higher, those in 
zone No. 3, 40 cents higher, and in zone 
No. 4, 60 cents higher per hundred 
pounds than the base. 


Oriental Market Will 
Revive, Says McKenzie 


@ Immediate market prospects in the 
Far East are obscure, but when China 
and Japan are relieved from their pre- 
occupation with military operations there 
will be a strong recovery in pulp and 
paper demand across the Pacific, in the 
opinion of H. J. McKenzie, manager of 
Export Sales Company, representing Pow. 
ell River Company and Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., British Columbia’s two big news. 
print producers in the Far East. 


Mr. MeKenzie has just returned from 
three months’ visit to Japan and China 
during which he made a thorough sur- 
vey of the pulp and paper markets and 
the general business situation. He found 
noticeable improvement in the Shanghai 
area as compared with conditions pre- 
vailing during his trip a year ago. 

China is beginning to buy small quan- 
tities of paper in this market, reported 
Mr. McKenzie, but volume is negligible. 
Japan is buying no newsprint, but is 
taking some pulp for rayon manufacture. 

Japanese importers would be glad to 
purchase newsprint as well as increased 
quantities of pulp in the Pacific North- 
west, but exchange restrictions prevent 
them from doing so,” said Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie. “Japan is importing nothing 
that she can possibly do without these 
days, and that policy will continue so 
long as the cost of war must be borne. 
In the meantime Japanese paper con- 
sumers are economizing in the use of 
paper. Under normal conditions Japa- 
nese are liberal users of paper, but in 
the stores Japanese merchants are frugal 
with their wrapping and the newspapers 
have greatly reduced the size of their 
editions, 

“Japan is doing its best to get along 
with domestic pulp and paper produc- 
tion. Most of the pulpwood is from 
Saghalien, Manchukuo and Hokkaido, 
but when war conditions pass I feel 
confident that orders will come across 
the Pacific both for pulp and paper. I 
doubt whether the spread between the 
cost of mechanical pulp and newsprint 
paper would justify the Japanese in im- 
porting pulp for newsprint manufacture, 
although they will continue to buy pulp 
in this country for rayon and the higher 
grades of paper.” 

Mr. McKenzie feels that the next few 
months will cary both political and eco- 
nomic affairs in the Orient to a crisis; 
they cannot go on as they are now in- 
definitely. He believes that much will 
depend on what happens in Europe and 
whether the United States takes a more 
aggressive stand against Japanese inter- 
ference with foreign powers’ rights in 
China. 

“Whatever happens, the old technique 
of trading in the Orient as we knew it 
before the war and for generations, has 
passed never to return,” said Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie. “I am not yet prepared to say 
whether or not Japan will emerge as 
the dominant trading power, but there 
will certainly be a sweeping change in 
the whole trading setup. 

“Personally, I do not look for a per- 
manent decline in our shipments to the 
Far East. To the contrary, they should 


be greatly increased when conditions be- 
come more stabilized. The war in China 
has pushed back the frontier westward, 
opened up a vast new country and cre- 
ated a potential market that may some 
day be enormously rich.” 
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Sealright Develops New 
Paperboard Can for Frozen Foods 


@ An _ experimental commercial 
pack of sugared strawberries in a 
new type of 30-pound container de- 
veloped by the Sealright Company, 
Inc., recently was put up for the R. 
D. Bodle Company, Seattle. The 
container consists of a kraft paper 
board can, which holds a Pliofilm 
bag. The can is 9 inches in diam- 
eter and 14% inches high. It is de- 
livered to the packer in flat form 
and is shaped on a forming ma- 
chine, which applies a reinforcing 
ring at the top and at the bottom. 


The bottom of the can is formed 
by a paperboard disk, smooth on 
the inside and corrugated on the 
outside, which is supported in place 
by the metal ring. A solid fiber pa- 
perboard lid is placed over the top 
of the can after the bag has been 
filled and sealed. 


The Pliofilm bag, which is deliv- 
ered ready made in flat form, is 
opened by hand and placed in the 
paper can. Berries mixed with su- 
gar are then placed in the bag, 
which is heat sealed. After the top 
of the bag has been folded down be- 
low the top of the can, the bag is 
punctured to permit escape of air 
and the puncture is resealed. 


Several weights of Pliofilm were 
used in the experimental pack. Ex- 
periments were made also with a 
manila paper bag coated on one side 
with Pliofilm, designed for use in 
the same manner as the Pliofilm 
bags. The container is designed 
for shipping in standard individual 
shipping cases. The pack was put 
up under direction of Victor Silli- 
man, from the Chicago office of the 
Sealright Company, Inc., and E. F. 
Eller, Northwest representative. 


Ted Kepner Appointed 
Safety Supervisor 


@ Ted Kepner has been appointed per- 
sonnel and safety supervisor for the log- 
ging operations of the Crown Zellex- 
bach Corporation in the Northwest, tak- 
ing over his new duties in June. He for- 
merly was office manager for the com- 
pany’s logging operations at Cathlamet, 
Washington. He will work under Ed 
Stamm of the timber department, and 
Martin Mammen, safety supervisor for 
the company. 

The new office manager at Cathlamet 
is Carl Austin, who comes from the West 
Linn office to replace Mr. Kepner. From 
Port Angeles, C. L. Howard has been 
transferred to the West Linn office to re- 
place Mr. Austin. 


Rival First Aid Teams to 
Compete at Olympia 


@ First aid teams from the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Camas, Wash., divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
and from Rayonier Incorporated, are 
scheduled to take part in the state-wide 
safety and first aid contest which will be 
staged July 29 at Olympia, Wash. These 
teams were definitely scheduled at the 
time of writing, but it is possible that 
other teams from the paper industry will 
be entered before the final deadline. 





ll 


Heron Speaks 
At Reed College 


@ During the Institute on Northwest 
Affairs, which started at Reed College, 
Portland, Ore., on July 10, A. R. Heron, 
director of industrial relations for the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, was one 
of the featured speakers on July 17. His 
topic was “The Employer’s Point of 
View.” 

On July 12, E. P. Stamm, logging su- 
perintendent for the same company, 
spoke for the private operators on “Sus- 


tained Yield.” 





NEW TYPE PAPERBOARD CAN to hold 30 pounds of frozen food, developed 
for experimental testing by the Sealright Company, Inc., of Fulton, N. Y., and 










now being tested by a Pacific Northwest packer + 7 7 The lightweight spiral 
wound cylinder is apparently of ordinary kraft with semi-bleached kraft liner 
y + 7 It is creased for shipping flat + » 7 In packing plant a special machine 
forms cylinder, applies metal bands and inserts bottom disk which is corru- 
gated on outside + + + Liner bag is of Pliofilm heat sealed after filling + + + 
The top, of solid board, fits tightly over the metal ring. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Cooking Problems 
And the Cell Walls of Wood 


by BROR L. GRONDAL* 


E necessity of keeping chips 
intact during the cooking proc- 
ess is well recognized, and is of 

especial importance in the sulphate 
process when vertical rotary digest- 
ers are used. Carefully controlled 
laboratory cooks by Hagglund’, 
coupled with microscopic examina- 
tions of the pulps have placed the 
reason for the quick degeneration of 
the more or less isolated fibers in 
the partial dissolution of the outer 
lamellae of the cell walls, in which 
the fibrils are presumably wrapped 
around the cells instead of being 
longitudinally disposed. 

The minute structure of the walls 
of the tracheids (which constitute 
the major portion of the cells com- 
prising the pulp obtained from 
coniferous wood) has received much 
attention during recent years, and 
this research has become increasing- 
ly important to the pulp industry. 
Ludtke? has postulated the existence 
of a non-fibrillar sheath enclosing 
the cell wall and a “skin system” di- 
viding the layers of fibrils in the 
walls not only tangentially and ra- 
dially but also transversely. He has 
also regarded the fibrils as com- 
posed of Weisner’s “dermato- 
somes,” relatively large units of cel- 
lulose more or less comparable with 
the “fusiform bodies” of Ritter® 
and the “ellipsoidal particles” of 
Farr*. Ritter, however, by treat- 
ment of the “fusiform bodies” with 
phosphoric and sulfuric acids was 
able to produce much smaller units, 
or minute spheres, which he does 
not regard, however, as necessarily 
being basically spherical in shape. 
A. J. Bailey’ by comminution of 
bleached sulphite pulp in a ball mill 
obtained “cylindricoids” or very 
short broken remnants of fibrils, 
and a hydrogel that presumably or- 
iginated in the material comprising 
the matrix in which the fibrils in the 
cell wall are perhaps imbedded. 
Frey-Wessling’ postulates the cell 
walls of tracheids and other fibers 
as being made up of anastomosing 
microfibrils forming a lattice of cel- 
lulose into which swelling agents 





*Professor, Forest Products, College of For- 
estry, University of Washington, Seattle. Pre- 
sented at the Joint Meeting of the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI and the Pacific Coast Division of 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
— Association, Tacoma, Washington, June 

» 1939. 





and even colloidal dye-stuffs, such 
as congo-red, can penetrate. 

I. W. Bailey® has recently at- 
tempted to stabilize the terminology 
relating to the grosser components 
of the cell wall by referring to the 
central portion of the middle lamel- 
la as “inter-cellular substance” and 
to the outer portion as “primary 
walls.” The bi-refringent portion 
(as seen with polarized light and 
crossed Nicols) of what is ordinarily 
regarded as a part of the middle 
lamella he chooses to characterize 
as the first formed, usually highly 
lignified, layers of the secondary 
lamellae of the tracheid. Wergin® 
regards the portion of the cell wall 
that is first formed from non-crys- 
talline pectic substances after mito- 
sis occurs as the “middle lamella,” 
although this is usually, and logi- 
cally, designated by many author- 
ities as the “primary wall.” Con- 
fusion arises when this layer is des- 
ignated as the “middle lamella” as 
well as “primary wall,” as in a re- 
cent text by Eames and McDan- 
iels*°. Wurz' uses the same 
schematic diagram as I. W. Bailey 
and also appears to regard the outer 
portion of the middle lamella as a 
part of the secondary lamellae. A 
tertiary lamella, or according to I. 


BROR L. GRONDAL, 
Professor, Forest Products, 
College of Forestry, 
University of Washington. 


W. Bailey, the “inner layer of the 
secondary wall” forms an inner lin- 
ing of the cell or tracheid. This la- 
mella is usually regarded as being 
essentially cellulosic in nature and 
not highly lignified. 

Despite the unfortunate confu- 
sion in terminology that exists, as 
has been indicated above, the fact 
seems well established that the por- 
tion of the cell wall between adja- 
cent cells that readily absorbs dyes 
and that can be split away mechani- 
cally from the secondary lamellae 
(as in the manufacture of mechani- 
cal pulp), is highly lignified. A. J. 
Bailey’*, using a micromanipulator, 
dissected microtome sections of 
Douglas fir and isolated enough of 
this “middle lamella” to obtain a 
reasonably pure sample of sufficient 
weight (0.521 mg.) to determine by 
microchemical analysis, its lignin 
content, which proved to be 71.38 
per cent. A second sample was ac- 
cumulated after months of work, 
and the pentosan content deter- 
mined by micro-analytical proce- 
dure. This proved to be 14.21 per 
cent. 

@ Since the middle lamella con- 
sists in such large measure of lignin 
and pentosans, it serves to prevent 
the cooking liquor from attacking 
the outer layers of the secondary 
lamellae when whole chips are 
cooked. In an “ideal” sulphite 
cook, the initial stage should involve 
the penetration of the chips by cold 
acid. In practice, this can only be 
accomplished through a preliminary 
pressure treatment or by evacuating 
the air from the digester for a con- 
siderable period of time before the 
acid is introduced at atmospheric 
pressure, and then allowing a fur- 
ther period of time for the acid to 
pentrate. Commercial treatment of 
chips in this manner is not suggest- 
ed, although pre-impregnation of 
chips would not be wholly imprac- 
ticable. The acid penetrates from 
tracheid to tracheid presumably 
through the bordered pits as well as 
through the simple pits of the ray 
cells to the tracheids. The rate at 
which liquids can penetrate through 
pits is not positively known. Stone”*® 
has prepared excellent photomicro- 
graphs of the tori and closing mem- 
branes in Douglas fir, and while 
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radical striations in the closing mem- second stage of the cook proceeds to a wrapper so that a pulp of maxi- 
branes are sharply defined at a mag- completion over a comparatively mum strength is obtained. Hagg- 
nification of 4,500 diameters, he large area of the chips where the lund** has determined that the hy- 
could find no positive evidence of lignin of the middle lamella of cells drogen ion concentration within the 
the existence of radial checks or is exposed. The number of cells in cell wall of the fiber during the cook 
pores. It is probable that the pit this condition exposed to the direct is the dominating factor influenc- 
membranes function as semi-per- action of the cooking liquor is so ing the strength of the resulting 
meable membranes. The time re- large in a digester of ordinary di- pulp, and he further notes that the 
quired to impregnate chips by pres- mensions that an attempt to enu- solution of the lignin in a normal 

* sure is not great, and many experi- merate them would involve sums of cook is a~monomolecular reaction; 

> ad ments, such as those conducted by astronomical proportions. Before that is, the rate of the reaction at 

is le. Wurz™ prove the advantages of the chips are fully penetrated, the any instant is proportional to the 
eing such pre-impregnation. third stage of the cooking process amount of lignin remaining. It is 
aud The second stage in the sulphite has already been reached over these interesting to note that Hagglund 

cook, induced by a rising tempera- areas, and the liquor penetrating finds that the length of chips of 
ne ture, should involve the combination the chips therefore contains a con- spruce (Picea excelsa) is, within rea- 
~~ of the bisulphite and the excess of siderable quantity of dissolved lig- sonable limits, of little importance, 
face sulphurous acid with the lignin in nosulphonic acid. and that the cooking acid diffuses 

Dor: the cell walls to form bound ligno- into the chips and the lignosul- 

dja- sulphonic acid and lignin sulpho- @ As the acid penetrates the chips phonic acid passes out of the chips 

lyes nate. The third stage, in which the it immediately begins to react with in a radial or tangential direction 
aad. maximum temperature is reached, the lignin in the secondary lamellae, through the wood. He also found 

“a should involve the dissolution of and becomes progressively weaker that flat-grain chips cooked much 

ers the bound lignosulphonic acid and in its action as it diffuses through faster than edge-grain chips. At- 

ei the hydrolysis of other lignin-sul- the cell wall of each tracheid out- tempts to cook thick chips resulted 
sina phur complexes and their removal ward toward the middle lamella. As in the condensation of the ligno- 
re by diffusion outwards through the it finally reacts with the middle la- sulphonic acid in the interior of the 
yr chips. The two latter stages men- mella, its activity has dropped to chips due to excessively high acidity 

a tioned can be discerned in the prog- such a low rate that the cellulose as a result of the difference in the 

mm ress of the normal sulphite cook, fibrils in the outermost layers of the diffusion rates of sulphurous acid 

by although the stages intergrade to a secondary lamellae are protected, and bisulphite. 

ie considerable degree. In the prog- permitting them to retain their abil- Hagglund and Arnold*® found 

38 ress of the usual sulphite cook, the ity to hold the cell wall together as that the formation of the bound lig- 
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FIGURE 1. Cross section of Western hemlock wood showing structure of the cell walls. X 1888 7 7 7 
FIGURE 2. The same cross section shown in Figure 1, photographed with polarized light between 
crossed Nicols. The bright lines (bi-refringence) indicate the layers in the secondary lamellae that 
must not be damaged in cook. X 1800. 
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short fibers. 


nosulphonic acid in the chips takes 
place in two stages, for there is a 
group in the lignin that reacts very 
readily with sulphurous acid. This 
reacts first, and is followed by a 
relatively slow combination of the 
remaining lignin with the bisulphite 
until the sulphur content of the lig- 
nosulphonic acid formed is doubled. 
During the third stage of the 
“ideal” cook, or the extraction stage, 
the rate of solution of the latter 
type of lignosulphonic acid is great- 
er, and this explains why the yield 
of pulp is favorably influenced by a 
higher bisulphite concentration in 
the cooking acid. A partially sul- 
phonated lignin—formed by the ac- 
tion of sulphurous acid on the lig- 
nin—is much more easily resinified 
than one that is fully sulphonated, 
and this, they conclude, explains 
why under certain circumstances a 
black cook is more apt to occur in 
the early stages of the cook than in 
the later stages. Brown and Brauns”® 
have also shown that the sulphona- 
tion of lignin occurs in two stages, 
for by suitable methylation the for- 
mation of a soluble lignosulphonic 
acid can be prevented by apparently 
blocking out a, hydroxyl group in 
the lignin. Brookbank*’ found that 
by proper attention to chip penetra- 





FIGURE 3. Cross section of Western hemlock wood showing a split between the cell walls. X 1800 7 7 + 
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Dull chipper knives not only raise the cost of chip- 
ping by consuming more power but they also re- 
duce the strength of the finished pulp. 


In this paper Professor Grondal points out that the 
hammering effect of dull chipper knives breaks 
down the cell walls and increases the percentage of 


tion and by allowing a sufficient 
time for sulphonation a satisfactory 
sulphite pulp can be produced from 
Douglas fir. Mottet’* compared the 
rate of sulphonation of Western 
hemlock, Sitka spruce and Douglas 
fir by cooking very finely ground 
wood flour, and found that the rate 
of sulphonation of the first two spe- 
cies mentioned is approximately the 
same, but that the lignin of Douglas 
fir sulphonates with more difficulty. 
McGovern and Chidester’® found 
that by impregnating the chips of 
Western hemlock with acid, a rapid 
temperature rise did not prevent a 
satisfactory cook and that the loss in 
strength in the resulting pulp was 
negligible. 

In Sweden, the loss of wood in 
barking is an important problem, 
and therefore barking methods are 
given much attention. Treatment of 
the wood before and during bark- 
ing in drums with hot water softens 
and loosens the bark, but it had 
been alleged that wood prepared in 
this manner yielded pulp that was 
often as much as 20 per cent weaker, 
all strength factors considered, than 
wood barked by other methods. At 
first glance, it seemed impossible 
that this could be true, and Hagg- 


lund'* found no reduction in the 


Pes: 


strength of pulps produced from 
hot, wet wood when the chips were 
cut by hand for his laboratory con- 
trol cooks. Tests on pulp produced 
under commercial conditions in a 
pulp mill yielded strength data con- 
tradictory to the laboratory cooks, 
as the pulp resulting from the cook- 
ing of chips that had been produced 
from hot, moist wood was decidedly 
weaker than that produced from 
wood chipped cold. Hagglund there- 
fore concluded that: 


@ “It must be due to a weakening 
of the primary lamella. As has been 
shown previously, the outermost 
layers of the wood determine the 
strength of the fiber. These (and 
the primary lamella) are exceeding- 
ly sensitive to chemical action, and 
it is probable that when hot, moist 
wood is chipped, the mechanical ef- 
fect of the chipping makes the fibers 
more or less slip apart, so that the 
outermost layers are damaged. Fur- 
ther investigation of this matter is 
under way.” 

Bildt®® tells of experiments made 
at Hylte, in Sweden, by Lundgren 
and Rosen, in which blocks of wood 
were crushed longitudinally or beat- 
en with hammers with and without 
previous heat treatment. These 
blocks were reduced to chips and 
cooked, and the resulting pulps 
tested and examined. Photomicro- 
graphs of the pulp produced in this 
manner show that the tracheids are 
broken into short sections, forming 
a very weak pulp. On the other 
hand it was found that hot, moist 





FIGURE 4. The same cross section shown in Figure 3, phetographed with polarized light between 


crossed Nicols. 
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wood, not crushed or hammered 
and carefully chipped by hand, 
cooked with no loss in strength. 
Before discussing the effect of 
chipping practice upon the strength 
of pulp, reference to the accompa- 
nying photomicrographs of Western 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) will 
be made. It will be noted by com- 
paring Figures 1 and 2, that the 
birefringence exhibited by the la- 
mellae when photographed with po- 
larized light between crossed Nicols, 
as shown in Figure 2, is confined to 
the outermost layer of the second- 
ary lamellae, in which the fibrils 
are oriented at an acute angle. The 
flare of light of the bordered pit- 
pair is due to internal reflection in 
the pit cavity. The section is 6 mi- 
crons thick, and it was lightly 
stained with water soluble safranin. 
Figure 3 illustrates a section of 
Western hemlock 18 microns thick, 
stained with MWHaidenhain’s iron- 
haematoxylon after first mordanting 
with ferric ammonium sulphate fol- 
lowed by water soluble safranin. 
The split in the section shows how 
the secondary lamellae part from 
the middle lamella, and figure 4 
shows how birefringence is appar- 
ently exhibited by portions of the 
secondary lamellae as well as by the 
outer portion of the middle lamella 
when photographed with polarized 
light between crossed Nicols. Rota- 
tion of the slide on the stage of the 
microscope produced a variety of 
effects with polarized light and 
crossed Nicols indicating that the 
absorption of stains appears to in- 
troduce complications when polar- 


oo 


ized light is used. These effects are 
not produced when unstained wood 
is examined with polarized light. 

Figure 5 is a tangential section of 
Western hemlock, in which the cell 
wall is apparently quite normal in 
appearance. When photographed 
with polarized light between crossed 
Nicols, however, as shown in figure 
6, fracture planes appear as promi- 
nent bright lines extending across 
the cell wall. The section illustrated 
is 6 microns thick. It was stained 
with water soluble safranin. 


@ By referring to Figure 1, it will 
be noted that if acid enters tracheid 
“b” from tracheid “a” by passing 
through the closing membrane “‘c,” 
it must pass through the secondary 
lamellae of cell “b” (which contain 
a considerable amount of lignin), 
before it can attack the middle la- 
mella “d”. The possibility that some 
of the acid will attack the middle 
lamella from the pit cavity also pre- 
sents itself. If the wood is badly 
cracked and splintered in chipping, 
so that cracks like those shown in 
Figure 3 occur, the middle lamella 
will be acted upon very vigorously, 
as Hagglund suggests, but condi- 
tions existing in such cracks will not 
be as severe as those affecting the 
surfaces of the chips, and the writer 
does not feel that splintering and 
cracking furnishes an adequate ex- 
planation of the marked reduction 
in the strength of the pulp that was 
observed in the Swedish pulp mill. 
On the other hand, if compres- 
sion failures are present in the cell 
walls, such as those revealed in Fig- 
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ure 6, the acid will penetrate into 
the cell wall through these injured 
areas, and as the local hydrogen ion 
concentration in these planes will be 
relatively high before the cook is 
completed, shear planes through the 
secondary lamellae will be devel- 
oped that will cause the fibers to 
break into short segments. Such 
failures can be caused to develop by 
striking short sections of green wood 
with a hammer. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
compression failures of the type il- 
lustrated will not develop during 
the chipping of green Western hem- 
lock at normal moisture contents, 
although examination of chips cut 
when the knives in the chipper were 
very dull disclose their presence in 
a considerable proportion of the 
wood. On the other hand, if the 
extremely wet streaks of wood con- 
taining as much as 300 per cent of 
moisture (based on the dry weight 
of the wood) common in the heart- 
wood of Western hemlock, are sub- 
jected to the shock and beating ef- 
fect of dull chipper knives, com- 
pression failures of this type devel- 
op in such great numbers that the 
pulp produced from such chips will 
be very weak. Western hemlock is 
always chipped cold, and as chipper 
knives are changed before they be- 
come so dull that a marked increase 
in power consumption becomes ap- 
parent, this type of defect will prob- 
ably never become an acute problem 
in the Pacific Northwest, but it nev- 
ertheless merits the careful attention 
of our pulp industry. 





FIGURE 5. Tangential section of Western hemlock wood showing longitudinal section of cell wall, the 
middle lamella being clearly defined 7 7 7 FIGURE 6. The same section shown in Figure 5, photo- 
graphed with polarized light between crossed Nicols, the bright lines indicating compression failures in 


the cell wall. 
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Japanese Paper Exports to 
United States Increase 


@ The United States was the only coun- 
try outside of the yen-bloc area which in- 
creased its purchases of Japanese paper 
in the first quarter of this year as com- 
pared with the corresponding 1938 pe- 
riod, a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Tokyo office shows. 

Shipments to the American market in- 
creased from 266,904 pounds valued at 
420,216 yen ($121,900) during the first 
three months of 1938 to 290,004 pounds 
valued at 488,306 yen ($132,900) in the 
January-March period of this year. 

Aggregate exports of paper from Ja- 
pan in the first quarter of 1939 totaled 
78,383,316 pounds valued at 12,974,000 
yen ($3,530,000) compared with 54,207,- 
146 pounds valued at 9,075,000 yen 
($2,632,000) in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. ; 

The sharp advance in Japan’s paper 
export trade during the first quarter of 
the current year compared with the cor- 
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responding 1938 period was entirely the 
result of heavier shipments to the yen- 
bloc countries whose share of the trade 
advanced from 79 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1938 to 90 per cent in the 
1939 period. 

A comparison of Japanese exports of 
paper, by kinds, during the first quarters 
of 1938 and 1939 shows substantial 
volume increases during the latter period 
in exports of printing papers, writing pa- 
per, pasteboard, packing paper, and sev- 
eral types of Japanese-style paper, but 
volume decreases in shipments of draw- 
ing paper, cigarette paper, and tissue pa- 
per. 


South Africa Shows Promise 
As Paper Market 


@ South Africa is one of the compara- 
tively new markets for British Columbia 
paper products that may become an im. 
portant outlet for mills operating in the 
Pacific Northwest, according to Harry 
Pim, sales manager of Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
who has returned from an eight months’ 
tour of the Orient, Australasia, Africa 
and the British Isles. 

“South Africans are really interested 
in the products of British Columbia and, 
with a dependable service operated by 
the Silver Java line, they should be a 
significant factor in future export sales,” 
said Mr. Pim. 

Pacific Mills is now shipping kraft pa- 
per to the Cape and expects to sell fruit 
wrap there in considerable volume, just 
as it has done in the past in Australia. 

“With the Orient virtually closed to 
paper and paper specialties because of 
war conditions, it was necessary to look 
to other parts of the world for markets,” 
said Mr. Pim, explaining the primary 
reason for his tour. Japan is now buy- 
ing pulp, presumably for rayon manu- 
facture, but is buying no newsprint and 
China’s purchases have been negligible 
owing to blockades and other difficulties. 
Normally, the Far East is one of the big- 
gest markets for Pacific coast pulp and 
paper. 

Mr. Pim expects a substantial recovery 
in sales to the Orient as soon as war 
clouds have cleared away, but exchange 
restrictions at present are so severe that 
even the Japanese and Chinese buyers 
eager to place orders here are prevented 
from doing so. 

The Australian market for paper 
products is active at present, reports Mr. 
Pim, and good business is being done 
there. New Zealand’s recently imposed 
import restrictions have curbed sales in 
that territory, and Mr. Pym fears that 
the kraft sales there this year from B. C. 
will be only about 25 per cent of last 
year’s quota. Once New Zealand has 
overcome her present credit difficulties, 
however, the dominion should be back 
in the market. 

Several South American countries, 
notably Ecuador, Columbia and Peru 
are now buying British Columbia made 
kraft and other papers. 


@ Foreign competition is intense in sev- 
eral markets where British Columbia pa- 
per is now being sold, says the Pacific 
Mills executive. Particularly in Aus- 
tralia, he says, Czecho-Slovak paper is a 
serious factor and in the Orient some 
German shipments are being made. 
“World markets these days are a dif- 
ficult thing to estimate,” said Mr. Pim. 
“Political and economic events happen 
so swiftly that a long-range estimate is 


almost impossible. More and more we 
should realize in this country that the 
British markets are the dependable ones, 
and we shouldn’t miss any opportunities 
to hold and strengthen them.” 


Expert Fishermen 

@ Clarence D. Bruner, resident manager 
of the West Linn mill of the Crown Wil. 
lamette Paper Company, division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, last 
month got in a good tour of fishing, his 
favorite sport. With a group of friends 
from Oregon City, he went to East Lake 
in central Oregon, southeast of Bend, 
They came out with their limit. 


Death Takes 


Alexander Thomson 

@ Alexander Thomson, chairman of the 
board, The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, died at 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, June 27th, 
following a short illness of pneumonia 
and heart complications. 

Mr. Thomson had been associated with 
Champion for 42 years, starting as a 
mill hand at the age of 17, and succes. 
sively acting as assistant sales manager, 
sales manager, vice-president, president 
and chairman of the board. 

He was active in many civic and busi- 
ness organizations. He recently com- 
pleted a term as president of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce and was a mem- 
ber of the United States, Ohio, Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton Chambers. Mr. 
Thomson was a member of the board of 
both the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and United States Chamber of 
Commerce and a director of Cincinnati 
Federal Reserve Bank. He had member- 
ship and a keen interest in many paper 
and board associations and for years en- 
joyed a close contact with youth through 
his work with the Boy Scouts and Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


Pulp Men Address 


Chamber of Commerce 

@ Clarence D. Bruner, resident mill 
manager for the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company at West Linn, Wm. D. 
Welsh of the public relations depart- 
ment of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
and Otto Hartwig, social security advisor 
of the same company, were speakers at 
one of the June meetings of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Oregon City. 

Mr. Bruner presented an interesting 
history of the paper industry from its in- 
ception at Oregon City in 1887 by Wil- 
liam Pierce Johnson to its present status. 

Following him, Mr. Welsh spoke of 
the difficulties faced by the industry in 
taxation, government subsidy of com 
peting regions and lack of tariff protec- 
tion. He also called attention to the 
contribution of the mills to support of 
farmers and to local businesses, and to 
the success of the companies in their re- 
lations with the employees through five 
uncertain years with no strikes. 

Mr. Hartwig discussed the relation- 
ships between management and em- 
ployees, pointing out that cooperation 
was the keynote of successful contact. As 
an example of cooperation, he cited the 
safety work which has been done in 
Northwest paper mills, resulting in a 
notable reduction in accidents. Such 
cooperation, he said, brings benefits to 
all, not losses to one and profits to an- 
other. 
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Round Table Discussion 


Held in Olympia 


@ “The job of living together in a 
plant from day to day cannot be 
carried out by written agreement or 
commandment, but it can be aided 
in large part by conferences such as 
these where personnel and safety 
problems are frankly discussed 
about the council table,” declared 
A. R. Heron, industrial relations di- 
rector of Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration and Rayonier Incorporated in 
opening a four-day conference : at 
Olympia, Washington, June 7, 8, 9 
and 10, in which mill managers, per- 
sonel and safety supervisors and 
employe representatives from eight 
mills took part. 

Also seated at the council table 
were Vice-President John Sherman 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite & Papermill Work- 
ers, International Representative 
James Killen of the same group and 
International Representative Arthur 
Hannaford of the Papermakers. 

Wage and working conditions 
were not a matter of the conference 
discussion. These matters are car- 
ried in the uniform labor agreement 
under which the entire Pacific 
Northwest pulp and paper mill in- 
dustry operates. 

Incidents of every-day operation 
that “bob up” in plants, such as 
safety, personnel problems, social 
security information, the new occu- 
pational disease legislation were 
frankly discussed and valuable sug- 
gestions made by employe repre- 
sentatives who had been selected by 
their local unions. 

One of the first speakers of the 
conference, E. W. Erickson, mill 
manager of the National Paper 
Products division at Port Townsend 
said in part: “An industry is suc- 
cessful when it so conducts its deal- 
ings and operations that the sum of 
all efforts results in advantageous 
employment to its employes, profit 
to its owners and entire satisfaction 
of its products to its customers. An 
industry that does not fulfill at least 
all of those obligations cannot be 
definitely classed as successful.” Mr. 
Erickson stressed the need for long- 
range planning by the groups in- 
volved so that successful operation 
of plants and maintenance of em- 
ployment would be sustained. 

The gratifying progress of credit 
unions was a high light of the con- 


ference. In a splendid report on 
the help that credit unions are able 
to furnish as a convenient method 
of saving and an economical way of 
borrowing, Pete Eitrum, Shelton, 
told the conference that “credit un- 
ions are careful to help workers out 
of financial difficulties rather than 
lending money for them to get into 
debt for something they cannot af- 
ford.” He cited many instances 
where this medium for borrowing 
money at reasonable interest and 
small payments had relieved distress 
and helped many workers “over 
rough spots and improved their 
work by removing worry.” 

Most of the loans are for small 
amounts, he said. Four hundred 
thirty-two of the aggregate of 928 
loans covered in the report are for 
$50 or less, 319 for $51 to $100 and 
a very few over $200. 

The credit union section met Sat- 
urday morning, with most of the 
regular conference delegates “listen- 
ing in” and expressing gratification 
at the helpful way in which credit 
union officers are conducting the 
service. 

The conference on personnel and 
safety problems brought out the 
fact that papermill executives have 
other problems and responsibilities 
than “just making paper.” 

Responsibility to thousands of 
stockholders and investors who pro- 
vided the finances for building up 
plants which represent $13,000 in- 
vestment behind every job in the 
Crown Zellerbach plants, and re- 
sponsibility to government which 
collects twenty cents an hour in 
taxes for every hour worked by 
each employe of the same group 
were cited by speakers as added re- 
sponsibility to that of meeting pay- 
rolls. 

Vice-President Albert Bankus, 
San Francisco, declared the pulp 
and paper industry is one of the 
greatest Pacific coast purchasers of 
supplies, saying: “While I have not 
figures at hand for the coast indus- 
try as a whole, an indication of the 
amounts of supplies purchased can 
be gained when I tell you that 
Crown Zellerbach alone spend ten 
million dollars annually for supplies 
other than pulpwood and machin- 
ery.” Mr. Bankus added that the 
Crown group buys one-twelfth of 
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the annual production of the largest 
sulphur concern in Texas, and said 
that the corporation also buys an- 
nually fleece from between 27,000 
and 28,000 sheep to make its paper- 
mill felts. 

Vice-President F. N. Youngman, 
Portland, outlined the immense 
sales organization required over the 
nation and elsewhere in order to se- 
cure business and keep plants of the 
Crown Zellerbach group operating. 
He stressed continued quality of 
product as being absolutely neces- 
sary in maintaining old customers 
and securing new customers and 
said construction and equipping of 
the new research laboratory and 
technical department building at 
Camas “is another definite step in 
Crown Zellerbach plants to find 
new uses and guard quality through 
production in order to maintain 
balanced operation of its plants.” 

J. W. Hoover, newly appointed 
director of labor and industries, 
with his staff, were guests of the 
group at luncheon on Thursday at 
the Olympian hotel, and congratu- 
lated the Pacific pulp and paper in- 
dustry and employes on _ great 
strides made in safety. 

Those attending had an interest- 
ing hour in going over to the old 
capitol building to observe how the 
unemployment compensation han- 
dled claims and turned out the com- 
pensation checks mechanically. Jack 
Bates, unemployment compensation 
commissioner, and staff members 
also paid an official call on the con- 
ference group. 

Employe representatives attend- 
ing the conferences were selected by 
local unions. 


C. W. Nichols, Sr., Elected 
President of Nichols 
Engineering 
@ Mr. C. W. Nichols, Sr., has been 
elected president of the Nichols Engi- 
neering and Research Corporation, 60 
Wall Tower, New York City. Mr. Nich- 
ols succeeds Henry J. Hartley who re- 
signed to accept the presidency of the 
Certain-teed Products Corporation. 
The company’s products include the 
Nichols-Herreshoff sewage sludge inciner- 
ators, Nichols-Decarie refuse incinera- 
tors, Nichols-Herreshoff multiple hearth 
roasting and calcining furnaces, Nichols- 
Freeman flash roasters for producing 
SO. from pyrites, and the Nichols- 
Freeman Vortrap classifiers. 
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Treasury Department Investigates 
Wood Pulp Dumping Charges 


Representative Martin F. Smith introduces 
a bill providing for a tariff on wood pulp. 


@ The investigation now under 
way by the Treasury Department 
of the United States wood pulp in- 
dustry’s charges that foreign wood 
pulp is being dumped in this coun- 
try to the detriment of the industry 
and its employees, will require an- 
other month or two, according to a 
letter written June 16th to the Hon- 
orable Martin F. Smith, member of 
congress from the third Washing- 
ton district, by J. H. Moyle, com- 
missioner of customs. 

Following is Mr. Moyle’s letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

June 16, 1939 

Hon. Martin F. Smith, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Smith: 

The receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter dated June 7, 1939, referring to 
this Bureau’s letter of March 31, 1939, 
concerning the investigation into the al- 
leged dumping of wood puln from for- 
eign countries and inquiring as to the 
present status of the matter. 

Invesigations are now under way in 
Europe for the purpose of ascertaining 
definitely whether or not wood pulp 
from any of the European countries has 
been or is being imported into the 
United States at so-called dumping 
prices and, at the same time, the officials 
of the Treasury Department are en- 
gaged upon a study of the possibility of 
injury to the domestic industry by reason 
of the importation of foreign wood pulp 
at low prices. As was pointed out to 
you in this Bureau’s letter of March 31, 
it is necessary, before a finding of dump- 
ing may be issued, to establish that an 
industry in the United States is being 
or is likely to be injured, by reason of 
the importation of foreign merchandise 
and also that such foreign merchandise 
has been or is being imported at so- 
called dumping prices. 

Although it is expected that the in- 
vestigation into the alleged injury to the 
domestic industry may be concluded 
within the near future it is not believed 
that the foreign value investigation will 
be completed for another month or two. 
As soon as a decision has been reached 
in this case the Bureau will immediately 
notify you in view of your interest in 
the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. H. MOYLE, 
Commisioner of Customs. 


In transmitting a copy of Com- 
missioner Moyle’s letter to PACI- 
FIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY, 
Congressman Smith stated, “The 
letter from Commissioner Moyle is 
self explanatory, and my only com- 
ment is that I have followed it up 
with a plea that the investigations 


be expidited as rapidly as possible 
so that the information will be avail- 
able at the earliest possible time.” 

On July 12th the Associated Press 
reported that Senator Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach of Washington had 
urged Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morganthau, Jr., to take im- 
mediate steps to stop dumping of 
foreign wood pulp in the United 
States. The Associated Press dis- 
patch went on to say that the 
United Pulp Producers Association 
filed with the Treasury Department 
several months ago a complaint that 
foreign producers were dumping 
wood pulp into the United States 
at low prices. 

Senator Schwellenbach was quoted 
as saying that bleached sulphite was 
being sold at the Atlantic seaboard 
as low as $42 per short ton and un- 
bleached sulphite at $32, which was 
below the cost of production in the 
United States. American produc- 
tion, Senator Schwellenbach was 
quoted as saying, has been curtailed 
50 per cent in the past year or so, 
as three-fourths of the pulp sold 
in the United States was of foreign 
origin. (Additional data on the 
proportion of foreign to domestic 
wood pulp sold in the United States 
market will be found on pages 38 
and 39 of the May Annual Review 
Number for 1939.) 


Smith Introduces Tariff Bill 


@ On June 29th, 1939, Congress- 
man Martin F. Smith introduced 
the following bill in the House of 
Representatives providing for a tar- 
iff of $10 per short ton on chemical 
wood pulp. It is H. R. 7034. 

“A bill to raise revenue by tax- 
ing imported chemical wood pulp. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress Assembled, That section 601 
(c) (4) of the Revenue Act of 1932 
is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sen- 
tence thereof the following: “Chem- 
ical wood pulp, bleached or un- 
bleached, one-half of 1 per cent per 
pound gross weight.” 

On July 6th, Congressman Smith 
advised this journal that, “My bill, 
H. R. 7034, has been referred to the 
House Committe on Ways and 
Means. Getting action on the meas- 
ure in the present session of Con- 
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gress depends upon the length of 
time before adjournment, and, as 
you have noted by press dispatches, 
it is impossible to say just how soon 
the session will end.” 

Had Congressman Smith’s bill 
been the law during 1938, the Fed- 
eral government would have col- 
lected $15,316,490 in duties on the 
1,531,649 short tons of chemical 
wood pulp imported during the past 
year. 


Coast Newsprint 
Producers Indicted 


@ On July 12th, the Associated Press 
carried the following news story from 
San Francisco: 

“A special federal grand jury here to- 
day returned an indictment against seven 
companies and fifteen individuals charg- 
ing violations of the antitrust laws in 
connection with the manufacture and 
distribution of newsprint paper on the 
Pacific Coast. 

“Three Canadian corporations were 
included in the seven companies named 
in the indictment. The government 
charged that they entered into a combi- 
nation and conspiracy with American 
manufacturers to fix prices for newsprint 
paper in the United States. 

“The companies indicted were: The 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San 
Francisco, and its subsidiary, the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, San Francisco; 
another Crown Zellerbach subsidiary, the 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; the 
Powell River Company, Ltd., Vancouver; 
the Powell River Sales Company, Ltd., 
Vancouver; the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company, Portland, and the Inland Em- 
pire Paper Company, Millwood, Wash. 

“J. D. Zellerbach, president of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘We have not as yet had time in 
which to read or analyze the various 
charges of the government. Whatever 
they may be, we are prepared at the 
proper time and place to fully meet them 
and we are confident that when our case 
is presented in the courts our corpora- 
tions and their officers will be absolved.’ 

“The fifteen officers and employes of 
the corporations indicted were: Louis 
Bloch, Isadore Zellerbach, James D. Zel- 
lerbach, Harold L. Zellerbach, Archi- 
bald B. Martin, Richard A. McDonald, 
Thomas McLaren, Gerald E. Young, all 
San Francisco officials of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. 

“Others were Harold S. Foley, Shel- 
don D. Brooks and Robin Bell-Irving, all 
officers of the Powell River Company, 
Lted., in Vancouver; William Barclay, 
manager of the. Powell River Sales Com- 
pany, Ltd., Vancouver; John H. Smith, 
Portland, and Arthur D. Hosfeldt, Port- 
land, both of the Hawley Pulp and Pa- 
per Company; Chester A. Buckland, 
Millwood, Wash., general manager, In- 
land Empire Paper Company.” 
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American Can’s Paper Milk Bottle 
Introduced in California 


Container fabricating plant operating in San Francisco— 


Plan second plant for Los Angeles—Employs 


bleached kraft board. 


@ The American Can Company, 
Colossus of the tin can industry, 
has started the manufacture and 
sale of paper milk bottles, and the 
leasing of filling machines on the 
Pacific Coast, thereby expanding 
the market for paperboard in this 
region. 

With the clarification of the Cali- 
fornia State law permitting pre- 
formed milk containers Canco erect- 
ed a container fabricating plant at 
its San Francisco factory that is said 
to be the last word in sanitary man- 
ufacturing. 

The new plant, which went into 
production early in May of this 
year, is at the top of the big factory 
building. The rooms where the con- 
tainers are manufactured are kept 
spotlessly white, air is conditioned, 
and all efforts are bent toward get- 
ting the highest possible degree of 
sanitation. 

Furthermore, with the thorough- 
ness typical of the company, a new 
research laboratory is being built 
which will specialize in milk prob- 
lems. These laboratories will be on 
the same floor as the milk container 
manufacturing plant. 

The American Can Company’s 
new container plant is in charge of 
Joe Collopy, long experienced in 
packaging problems. Company of- 
ficials have stated that a container 
making plant for Los Angeles is 





also being planned. 

The material used by Canco is 
pure bleached sulphate paperboard, 
with the container plug being made 
of sulphite board. Thicknesses of 
from .012 to .030 inches are used. 

Occupying a space of 44,000 
square feet, the present equipment 
of the plant includes two one quart 
lines, and one combination line, 
forming one-half pint and pint con- 
tainers. 

Beside the research laboratory 
mentioned above, there is a com- 
plete physical testing laboratory for 
testing the physical properties of 
both the finished container and the 
paper from which it is made. Thor- 
ough tests preclude any defective 
containers being sent to customers. 

From the rolls of paperboard the 
future containers go through a print- 
ing machine, which prints on the 
blank whatever message the dairy- 
man wishes to present to his pa- 
trons. Thus the paper container 
has the advantage that colorful ad- 
vertisements can be applied at a 
very low cost to the dairyman. 

In the printing machine a special 
thermoplastic cement is applied to 
the surfaces to be joined, the con- 
tainer is printed, and the blank is 
scored. 

The blanks are then stored in 
closed trucks to dry. In the same 
room are machines for punching 


the plug, or cap, of the container 
and also the bottom. 

In another room the containers 
are formed and paraffined in a spe- 
cial machine largely built of stain- 
less steel. The paper containers are 
given a 165-degree paraffine bath, 
remaining in it for 92 seconds. 

The formed, paraffined and 
sealed containers are immediately 
sealed in air tight paper cartons, as 
shown in the photograph. A package 
of 189 empty quart containers 
weighs only 20 pounds. 

To quote from a talk by Dr. F. 
F. Figzgerald, Director of Research, 
American Can Company, before a 
Food Technology Conference at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy: “Since the largest proportion 
of the business of the can manufac- 
turers of the United States is a de- 
velopment and sale of individual 
single-trip containers for the factory 
packaging of raw food products, 
and since raw milk represented a 
possible market for such containers, 
the American Can Company be- 
lieved it advisable to investigate the 
volume and character of milk pro- 
duction and distribution. 

“Such an investigation, conducted 
by the Marketing Division of our 
company, indicated 12 billion quarts 
as the yearly current volume of 
fluid milk consumed in the United 
States as a whole. Of this total, 8 


Rolls of bleached kraft paperboard being fed into the lithographing machine (right) which also trims 
and cuts the board into blanks for the several sizes of paper milk containers. 
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billion quarts were sold in urban 
and suburban centers. The urban 
market of 8 billion quarts is mainly 
concentrated in the 96 metropolitan 
districts of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion, which consume 77 per cent of 
this amount, leaving 23 per cent to 
the smaller suburban centers. 


“There is little seasonal trend in 
fluid milk sales. The rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of milk sold by 
stores was especially interesting 
from the standpoint of the con- 
tainer manufacturing industry. 


“We chose a single-trip container, 
first, because such containers require 
no deposits at the store and they do 
not have to be saved by the con- 
sumer. On the contrary, they are 
destroyed by the consumer and the 
dairy is thereby kept bacteriologi- 
cally free from contact with the 
home. Any connection with the 
home and dairy is a special public 
health hazard if there are cases of 
communicable diseases in the home. 
Second, a single-trip container obvi- 
ates the recleaning and sterilizing 
that are necessary with re-use# con- 
tainers, 


“We chose a paper container be- 
cause of its low cost, saving in 
weight, and its easy destructibility 
after use, and because the use of a 
non-transparent container protects 
the product against deterioration 
due to sunlight. 

“The package was so designed 
that it could be made with minimum 
mandrel forming, which usually re- 
tards speed of production. A square 


design was selected because such 
packages could be packed solidly in 
a shipping carton, thus economizing 
space and offering insulation against 
rise in temperature during the trans- 
portation of filled containers. 

“We adopted a particular form 
of closure in which the closure cap 
is integral with the top and cannot 
be entirely removed from the pack- 
age. This form has various advan- 
tages. The cap may be closed un- 
der sterile conditions in our factory 
to prevent contamination of the 
container from the time it is made 
in the factory until it is used in the 
dairy. The cap may be mechanical- 
ly opened in the dairy and the con- 
tainer resealed after filling. As the 
cap is integral with the top, it can- 
not be removed entirely from the 
package and is always available for 
reclosing in the home. The con- 
tainer possesses a no-drip feature, 
i. e., the milk does not run down the 
sides of the container after the de- 
sired quantity of milk has been re- 
moved. 

“The character of materials used 
in the manufacture of these con- 
tainers, as well as the manufactur- 
ing methods, contribute to making 
them a satisfactory and sanitary 
container. Only paper made from 
virgin chemical or mechanical pulp 
is used, and methods of wrapping 
and handling such paper stock with 
the minimum of manual contact 
were devised to prevent contamina- 
tion by human touch. The adhe- 
sives are thermoplastic cements, the 
use of which avoids other types of 


After the containers are' formed they pass through a paraffining process which gives them a uniform 
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adhesives which might themselves 
be a media for bacteria unless pre. 
servatives were employed. 

“The containers are being 
formed, are treated with parafhin 
with the object of making the pack. 
age stronger and more rigid, im- 
proving the appearance, providing 
waterproofing, providing hermetic 
seal, and assisting in sterilization. 
Paraffin treatment was adopted be- 
cause it attains these objectives; 
paraffin can be made free from odor 
and taste and it is inert to bacterial 
attack. 

“The individual paper containers 
are delivered to the dairies in 
sealed, dustproof paper cartons. 
This assures the delivery of clean 
containers to the dairy and provides 
protection to containers held in stor- 
age before use. 

“Paper milk containers are now 
being supplied to dairies in a prac- 
tically sterile condition as deter- 
mined by a rinse test method ap- 
proved by several laboratories. 
Eighty per cent of paper milk con- 
tainers now being used yield no vi- 
able bacteria. Of the remaining 20 
per cent that do show colonies on 
plates made with rinse water, over 
90 per cent have fewer than five 
colonies per bottle. These counts 
are especially significant when it is 
realized that the Public Health Or- 
dinances and Codes (1935) state 
that bottles shall be so clean that 
they shall contribute not more than 
approximately 1,000 organisms to 
each quart of milk, or one bacteria 
or colony per c.c. capacity. 





coating of paraffine at 165 degrees F. + + + On the right, immediately after leaving the paraffining 


machine the milk containers are packed into dust proof paper cartons for shipment to the dairies. 
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The American Can Company’s 
paper milk container was intro- 
duced in the New York Metropolli- 
tan Area in 1935, after five years of 
research work had gone into its de- 
velopment. In this market today, 
more than 6,000,000 paper milk 
containers are being sold per week. 

Some weight comparisons are in- 
teresting. A standard case of filled 
quart milk bottles weighs 65 pounds, 
without ice. A standard case of pa- 
per milk containers, also without 
ice, weighs only 27 pounds. 

Another advantage for paper is 
that it takes less space than glass. 
A standard milk case takes up 1/2 
cubic feet of space. A case of pa- 
per containers but one-half cubic 
foot. 

At the present time eight Cali- 
fornia dairies are using Canco paper 
containers. 

Visitors are most welcome to in- 
spect the San Francisco plant if 
they will make an appointment first. 


Powell River Cutting 


Airplane Spruce 

@ Powell River Company has found 
a porfitable market outlet for some of 
its highest grade spruce brought in from 
the Queen Charlotte Islands for news- 
print. 

Rather than convert this No. 1 spruce 
into pulp, Powell River Company puts 
the logs through its sawmill and cuts 
timbers to the dimension required by the 
British government for airplane manu- 
facture. From Powell River it is shipped 


‘direct to the United Kingdom. 


Although metal has largely replaced 
spruce in the manufacture of modern 
aircraft, designers have recently found 
that there is no satisfactory substitute 
for spruce in some airplane parts and 
since the rearmament program got under 


way, orders for high grade stock have 
been issued. 

During the Great War the Queen 
Charlotte Islands contributed many mil- 
lions of feet of airplane spurce from 
forests which in recent years have been 
cut solely for pulpwood. The war-time 
cutting was supervised by the Imperial 
Munitions Board. 


Henry J. Hartley Elected 


President of Certain-teed 

© Henry J. Hartley was elected presi- 
dent of the Certain-teed Products Cor- 
portion of New York City on June Ist. 

Certain-teed, which manufactures roof- 
ings, insulating papers and allied prod- 
ucts, has five plants located strategically 
throughout the country, including a 38- 
tons-per-day mill at Richmond, Califor- 
nia, on San Francisco Bay. 

Mr. Hartley is already well known 
to executives and operating men of the 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry 
for, as president of the Nichols Engi- 
neering and Research Corporation of 
New York he spent considerable time in 
this region during the past several years 
in the interests of their Vortraps and 
Herreshoff recovery furnaces. 

During the latter part of July Mr. 
Hartley plans to visit the Certain-teed 
plant at Richmond and the company’s 
sales offices in the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory. 


Hanny’s Return 


From Hawaii 

@ J. E. Hanny, resident manager, 
Camas mill, Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, arrived in San Francisco July 5 en 
route home from a vacation trip to the 
Hawaiian Islands. He was accompanied 
by his wife and daughter. 


Harris Inspecting 


Dupont Laboratories 

@ Dr. Allen Harris, British Columbia 
scientist, engaged by the provincial gov- 
ernment to survey new uses for wood 
particularly in regard to cellulose prod- 
ucts, has been visiting the Dupont lab- 
oratories in Wilmington, Del. 
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Coast Mills Receive 
Japanese Rayon Pulp Orders 


@ Late in June the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, U. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announced that it 
had received word from the commercial 
attache in Tokyo that United States pulp 
mills making rayon grades would receive 
orders for 15,000 long tons (16,800 
short tons), and Canadian mills 13,000 
long tons (14,560 short tons) for ship- 
ment to Japan between July Ist and De- 
cember 31st, 1939. 

The report was confirmed early in 
July and it was also learned that the 
United States order would go in its en- 
tirety to Rayonier Incorporated with op- 
erating mills at Shelton, Port Angeles 
and Hoquiam, Washington; and that the 
Canadian order was received by the Brit- 
ish Columbia Pulp & Paper Company 
who will produce the 13,000 long tons in 
its mills at Port Alice and Woodfibre, 
B. €. 

While the Department of Commerce 
report implied that this was all the rayon 
grade wood pulp the Japanese would im- 
port until 1940, further importations 
will, of course, depend upon improve- 
ment in the Japanese import-export and 
foreign exchange situations. Should Ja- 
pan’s exports substantially exceed her im- 
ports over the next few months provid- 
ing her with more foreign exchange, she 
would undoubtedly relieve the strained 
raw material situation in her rayon and 
staple fiber industries by importing more 
pulp of rayon grade. 


Barr Joins TAPPI 


@ Charles M. Barr, partner in Cavin, 
Marshall & Barr, consulting engineers 
with offices in the Exchange Building, 
Seattle, has become an active member 


of national TAPPI. 


Frampton Vacations 
In Northwest 


@ Charles G. Frampton spent his vaca- 
tion during June in the Northwest visit- 
ing his son in Portland. 





On the left the Canco filling machine operating in a dairy » » + The machine opens the sealed plug, 
fills the container with milk or cream and heremetically reseals it again 7 7 1 On the right, demonstrat- 


ing how easy it is to pour from the Canco milk container and to reclose it tightly. 
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HE Silver Anniversary for any 

organization is a noteworthy 

milestone, and the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Convention of the Pacific 
Coast Paper Box Manufacturer’s 
Association, held at Del Monte, 
June 26-28 was no exception. All 
those present agreed that it was a 
splendid success. 

For many years the business 
meetings have been held in the Cop- 
per Cup Room, Hotel Del Monte, 
but Convention Chairman, Howard 
A. Campbell, Fibreboard Products 
Inc., San Francisco, had the idea 
that the setting for the business ses- 
sions of the Silver Anniversary of 
the association deserved a more or- 
nate and dignified background. He 
selected nothing less than the Coun- 
cil chamber of the board of direc- 
tors of the historic hotel — the 
Tower Room. 

As usual the convention program 
was made up of association meet- 
ings, golf, a cocktail party, a “pari- 
mutuel” on the golf players, ladies’ 
putting contest and bridge, and cap- 
ping the program, the convention 
banquet and entertainment. 

At the end of the meeting, Presi- 
dent William J. O’Donnell, Fleish- 
hacker Paper Box Co., San Fran- 
cisco, turned the gavel over to T. B. 
Seebaldt, Hersee Co., San Francis- 
co, for the 1939-1940 term. 
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Pacific Coast Box Makers Hold 
Twenty-Fifth Convention 


A. L. Baker, book editor of one 
of the largest publishing houses in 
California, the Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing Association, at Mountain 
View, delivered an inspiring address 
Tuesday morning on the subject: 
“Keep America Out of War.” He 
spoke for 45 minutes on a subject 
in which every citizen in the United 
States is vitally interested. His im- 
passioned eloquence won for him a 
hearty tribute of praise from Presi- 
dent O’Donnell and the entire as- 
sembly. 

A. E. Murphy, Chicago, business 
manager, Folding Paper Box Asso- 
ciation of America; and Charles K. 
Shaw, Shaw Paper Box Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and president, Nation- 
al Paper Box Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, both presented the national 
picture for their respective organiz- 
ations in a convincing way. 

Charles Ruble, Los Angeles, 
Standard Paper Box Co., in his own 
inimitable manner just reminisced. 
Sidney L. Wellhouse, National Pa- 
per Co., Atlanta, Ga., and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the National Association spoke on 
the value of association work with 
some authority. He belongs to no 
less than 10 national associations. 

The old guide, philosopher and 
friend, Joe Meyerstein, attorney for 
the Pacific Coast Association for 


many years, told the boys what they 
should and should not do. 


@ Tuesday, June 27, was the big 
night. The annual banquet was 
staged in the Auditorium, and to 
the singing of that lilting refrain: 
“Happy Birthday to You,” Presi- 
dent W. J. O’Donnell cut a gigantic 
birthday cake which had been espe- 
cially prepared for the occasion. 

The room was decorated in an 
“Old Time Country Fair” motif, 
with canvasses on the wall portray- 
ing Siamese twins, the bearded wom- 
an, and all the other attractions of 
such an event. 

The ladies were adorned with sun 
bonnets and aprons to match, and 
the gentlemen wore jeans or dark 
pants with a colorful shirt, scarf, 
and a hat designed to keep out the 
blistering rays of the sun. 

About the only one not in cos- 
tume was the official barker of the 
show, W. H. Thomas, Fibreboard 
Products Inc., San Francisco. Chair- 
man of the evening was Fred C. 
Kewell, Western Paper Box Co., 
Oakland. 


@ In addition to President See- 
baldt, the association chose the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Joe O’Reilly, Standard Paper Box 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., vice-president; 


Clifford D. Allen, Western Paper 


In this picture appear ‘a large proportion of the members of the PACIFIC COAST PAPER BOX M 
the Association at Del Monte, California, June 26-28, 1939. 
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Box Co., Oakland, treasurer; Pay- 
son Thompson, Portland Paper Box 
10—6375 PULP July 7 NOVAK 
Co., Portland; Howard A. Camp- 
bell, Fibreboard Products Inc., San 
Francisco; and Frank C. O'Leary, 
Eureka Paper Box Co., Los An- 
geles, executive committee, Folding 
Box Division; L. D. Hincher, 
Hincher-Standard Paper Box Co., 
Seattle; S. H. Woods, Napa Paper 
Box Co., Napa; and W. H. Howell, 
Los Angeles Paper Box Co., Los 
Angeles, executive committee, Set- 
Up Division. 


Worth Wins Golf Trophy 


@ The men’s golf tournament was, 
as usual, a big success. There were 
23 competitors. H.H. Worth, sec- 
retary, Los Angeles Association, 
won the silver cup, which makes 
him the undisputed champion for 
the current year. 

There were three flights in all. J. 
Lloyd O’Connell won the first 
flight, and was the actual winner of 
the tournament, but could not take 
the Silver Challenge Cup because 
he was not a member of the associa- 
tion. 


The scores follow: 


First Flight 


ee 
Walter Schulken 223 
6 eae 
Ie inte IND ns cttecesecieres 224 
Second Flight 
A. Campbell... 378 
Ee: 
eae 


C.D. Allen _ 


Third Flight 


nee 220 
SS | ener 226 
Payson Thompson 233 
Aer ene oree 243 


@ Winners of the blind bogey 
were: A. E. Murphy, C. D. Allen, 
and W. W. Huelat. 

Low net scores for 18 holes were 
posted daily and awards went to the 
flight winners: June 26—R. E. Kim- 
ball, 69; J. E. Sweet, 66; G. Trost, 
73. June 27—Ray Thiebaut, 68, J. 
F. Nields, 75; Richard Schmidt, 77. 
June 28—R. E. Mullen, 74, Payson 
Thompson, 74; C. Johnson, 76. 


@ Mrs. Clifford Mattes made the 
9 holes in the ladies’ putting con- 
test in one below par, 17, and won 
first prize. Mrs. Sam Platt came in 
second with a score of 18. Miss Vir- 
ginia Schmidt came in third with a 
score of 19. The consolation prize 
went to Miss Harris. 

Following the morning putting 
contest the ladies played bridge. 
There was a prize for each table 
and the following ladies won: Mrs. 
C. D. Allen, Mrs. R. O. Comstock, 
Mrs. Robert E. Kimball, Mrs. H. B. 
Senior, and Mrs. C. H. Johnson. 

Another interesting event for the 
ladies was Hop Ching, or Chinese 
checkers. Mrs. Hugh Peat was the 
winner in this. 

The following registered: 

L. M. Simpson, Pioneer-Flintkote 
Co., Los Angeles; Joseph Reilly, 
Standard Carton Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; R. E. Kimball, Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, San Francisco; 


Richard Schmidt, Schmidt Litho- 
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graph Co., San Francisco; J. E. 
Cox, Carton Institute, San Francis- 
co; W. Waxman; D. F. Barthelmess, 
National Adhesives Corp., San 
Francisco. 

Harry Brintnall, H. W. Brintnall 
Co., San Francisco; Sidney Well- 
house; M. H. Liebman; H. B. Sen- 
ior, National Paper Box, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C.; A. E. Murphy, Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association of Amer- 
ica, Chicago; H. A. Campbell; W. 
H. Thomas, Fibreboard Products 
Inc., San Francisco; Payson Thomp- 
son, Portland Paper Box Co., Port- 
land; Fred C. Kewell, Western Pa- 
per Box Co., Oakland. 

Cliff Allen, Western Paper Box 
Co., Oakland; W. H. Kewell, Los 
Angeles Paper Box Factory, Los 
Angeles; F. W. Kewell, Western Pa- 
per Box Co., Oakland; W. J. 
O’Donnell, Fleishhacker Paper Box 
Co., San Francisco; A. E. Carlson, 
Pioneer-Flintkote Co., Los Angeles; 
J. E. Nields, Nashua Gummed Pa- 
per Co., San Francisco; C. H. John- 
son, C. Mattos, California Ink Co., 
San Francisco; G. A. Trost, Fleish- 
hacker Paper Box Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

H. H. Worth, Paper Box Insti- 
tute, Los Angeles; S. C. Caldwell; 
Charles Ruble, Standard Paper Box 
Co., Los Angeles; C. K. Shaw; T. 
B. Seebaldt, Hersee Co., Los An- 
geles; Oscar Bergland, Union Paper 
Box Co., Seattle, Wash.; R. O. 
Comstock, C. J. Schmitt Co., San 
Francisco; Sam Platt, United Paper 
Box Co., San Francisco. 

George Welp, International 
Printing Ink Corp., New York; 
David Elliott, International Print- 
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NEW OFFICERS were elected at the box maker’s meeting + +» + Left to right, JOE O'REILLY, Standard Carton Co., 
Tacoma, Vice-President; T. B. SEEBALDT, Hersee Co., Los Angeles, President; PAYSON THOMPSON, Portland Paper 
Box Co., Member Executive Committee, Folding Box Division; HUGH PEAT, Executive Secretary (reelected) ; CLIFFORD 
D. ALLEN, Western Paper Box Co., Oakland, Treasurer; HOWARD A. CAMPBELL, Fibreboard Products, Inc., San 
Francisco, Member Executive Committee, Folding Box Division; and W. K. KEWELL, Los Angeles Paper Box Co., 
Member Executive Committee, Set-Up Box Division. 


ing Ink Corp., San Francisco; Hugh 
Peat, Pacific Paper Box Manufac- 
turers Association, San Francisco; 
Roy Cole; Walter W. Huelat, Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles; W. 
H. Schulken, Independent Paper 
Stock Co., San Francisco; H. H. 
Zellerbach, Zellerbach Paper Co., 
San Francisco; J. T. McLean; L. A. 
Thiebaut, Raisin & Thiebaut, San 


Francisco. 


Van Amberg; J. L. O’Connell, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Fran- 
cisco; J. C. Meyerstein, San Fran- 
cisco; Chas. A. Kaas, Hampden 
Glazed Paper & Card Co., San 
Francisco; W. J. Egan; Jay Ham- 
erslag, Hamerslag Paper Products 
Co., San Francisco; Ross Himes; J. 
A. Sweet, Pacific Straw Paper & 
Board Co., San Francisco; Frank 
Wright; Roy E. Mullins, Independ- 
ent Paper Box Co., Los Angeles. 


Service Pins Presented to 


Camas Employees 

@ At a dinner at Crown Willamette in 
Camas, Washington, on June 19, 15 
long-time employees of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, were pre- 
sented with new service pins by Albert 
Bankus, vice president of the corpora - 
tion, who himself has 30 years of service 
to his credit. 


In the absence of resident mill man. 
ager J. E. Hanny, George Charters, as- 
sistant mill manager, presided at the 
meeting. Pins were presented to: Ed 
Tidland, 30 years; R. H. Russell, 35 
years; Ernest Wendt, 40 years; Lexie 
Smith, 40 years; Ward Young, E. E. 
Schimel, Gene Allen, O. T. Defieux, Ray 
West, H. L. Smith, Peter James, Martin 
Devlin, Burr Crippen, Roy Trutton, and 
Art Newcomb, all of whom received 20- 
year pins. 


Orto Hartwig, social security advisor 
of the company, spoke to the group on 
“Life Begins After 40,” emphasizing the 
value of experienced and mature em- 
ployees to the corporation. Crown Zel- 
lerbach, he said, employes a much larger 
percentage of men over 40 than the na- 
tional average. 

During the dinner the Camas first aid 
team was presented with a memento of 
their winning first place in the first aid 
contest of the Northwest, held at She!ton 
last month. The team was presented 
with an inscribed plaque, and each mem- 
ber received a picture of the group. 


Weyerhaeuser Adds More 


Chromium Plated Screen 


Plates at Everett 

@ The Everett mill of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Pulp Division, recently 
completed the installation of 454 new 
plates in the screen department for han- 
dling unbleached sulphite pulp. These 
plates are duplicates of the ones origi- 
nally specified for the mill at the time 
ef its construction. It is of interest to 
note that even after a long period of op- 
eration, the original design and specifica- 
tions have been found to fit present op- 
erating conditions. 

In their work toward precise control or 
pulp quality, screening has been the sub- 
ject of careful and extensive investigation 
by the Weyerhaeuser organization. One 
of the important points in the control of 
quality and uniformity, and in assuring 
freedom from dirt and oversize particles, 
has been that of maintaining precision of 
slot sizes in the screen plates. Chromium 
plating has been found to materially as- 
sist in maintaining this precision through 
the life of the plate, without interfering 
with screening capacity. 

The new plates replace some of the 672 
which were in the original installation, 
all of the same type. They are special 
Y%-inch chromium-plated bronze plates 
manufactured by William A. Hardy & 
Sons Co., and CRODON-plated by the 
Chromium Corporation of America. They 
are operated on IMPCO flat screens with 
Dunbar drives. 





Pomona Mill Using 


Two Mordens 

@ California Fruit Wrapping Mills at 
Pomona reports the two new Morden re- 
finers installed on their paper machines 
in October, 1938, and March, 1939, re- 
spectively are performing well and en- 
abling them to produce improved pa- 
pers. 


George S. Witham 
Dies in Hudson Falls 


@ George S. Witham, one of the well 
known old timers of the paper industry 
and father of George S. Witham, Jr., 
assistant manager of the Inland Em- 
pire Paper Company at Millwood, Wash- 
ington, died at his home in Hudson 
Falls, New York, on June 7th. 

Mr. Witham retired eight years ago 
from his position as manager of mills 
and as a director of the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation. 

Self-educated, Mr. Witham wrote sev- 
eral books on paper making and pre- 
pared the International Correspondence 
School’s course on paper making. He 
took out more than one hundred patents 
on pulp and paper making equipment 
and was active in civic affairs in Hud- 
son Falls, being president of the village 
corporation for seven years. 


Brenzel Buys 


New Home 

@ G. S. Brenzel, resident manager of 
the Union Bag & Paper Corporation at 
Los Angeles, moved into a fine new 
home in Downey early in July. His 
home is located in an orange grove. 


General Electric Has 


210,000 Stockholders 


The number of stockholders of the 
General Electric Company on June 23, 
record date for the July 25 dividend, was 
209,980, Gerard Swope, president, an- 
nounced on June 28th. This is an in- 
crease of 1,041 over the number of stock- 
holders on March 17, 1939, the last 
record date, and compares with 209,028 
stockholders a year ago. 
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Control Equipment Co. 
Installing Brown Instruments 


@ The possibilities of completely auto- 
matic control of various processes in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper are be- 
ing increasingly appreciated, and con- 
trol equipment is being adapted to new 
uses in many mills. This is especially 
true in the research laboratories, where 
new methods are investigated under care- 
ful control and with complete records of 
the various stages. 

One such installation of interest is that 
in the new pulp and paper labotatory of 
the New York State College of Forestry. 
Here a control system recently developed 
by the Brown Instrument Company is in 
use, giving complete automatic control of 
pulp cooking. 

Steam admitted to the heat exchanger 
is controlled by a time-cycle temperature 
controller, and a time-cycle pressure con- 
troller is connected to the automatic re- 
lief valve. Temperature and pressure 
curves may be cut on cams so that they 
may be kept permanently, and cooks 
duplicated at any time. In addition, a 
multiple recording Brown potentiometer 


B. W. FARNES, Vice-President 
Control Equipment Co. 


records temperature at six different 
points in the system, before and after the 
heat exchanger, top of digester, etc. The 
amount and rate of steam consumption 
is recorded by a steam flow meter. 

Several mills on the Pacific Coast have 
already installed Brown Instrument Com- 
pany systems of this type for a variety of 
purposes, such as controlling the flow of 
black kraft liquor to the evaporators, for 
paper machine drier control, oil flow to 
lime kilns, for controlling dilute black 
kraft liquor flow, etc. 

For the control of a digester cooking 
cycle, a recording controlling thermom- 
eter equipped with a time cycle disc will 
automatically reset the control index of 
a recording steam flow controller on the 
steam line to the digester. Both instru- 
ments have automatic reset and adjust- 
able throttling range, and independently 
adjustable high and low limits on the 
flow controller make a total of six ad- 
justments, all of which can be simply 
made while the system is in operation. 





Once set, the instruments will keep the 
cook “on the line” on all subsequent 
cooks. This method is most suited for 
the sulphite method. Automatic top re- 
lief is of course a necessity for this type 
of control. 


For the soda and sulphate process, a 
more simple pressure system. with time 
cycle makes a satisfactory installation. 
Other uses which lend themselves to such 
automatic control are white and black 
liquor transfer, automatic combustion 
control, consistency regulation, tank liq- 
uid level control, temperature control for 
sulphur burners, etc. 


The particular automatic control sys- 
tem mentioned, made by the Brown In- 
strument Company of Philadelphia, is 
handled in the Northwest by the Control 
Equipment Company of Portland and 
Seattle. This company has specialized in 
scientific instruments and control prob- 
lems for the past 19 years, and the staff 
now devotes its entire time to the instru- 
ments of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company of which the Brown 
Instrument Company is a division. Com- 
plete stocks are carried locally, and a full 
field and laboratory repair service is 
available. 

B. W. Farnes, vice president, heads all 
of the Pacific Northwest activities with 
headquarters at Portland, and R. W. 
Martig is sales engineer here. R. E. 
Le Riche is in charge of the Seattle office. 
C. E. Heinkel handles sales and Charles 


Meisner takes care of the service work. 


Fred Shaneman Elected 
Vice-President of Penn Salt 


@ On June 23rd Mr. Leonard T. Beale, 
president of the Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Company and of its subsid- 
iary, the Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company of Washington, announced 
that Fred C. Shaneman, manager of the 
subsidiary since 1934, had been elected 
vice-president. 

As vice-president and manager Mr. 
Shaneman is in charge of the company’s 
chlorine and caustic soda plant in Ta- 
coma and the sales of its products 
throughout the Pacific Coast area. 


ROBERT W. MARTIG, 
Brown Sales Engineer 
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Japan to Want 
Coast Raw Materials 


@ Japan will insist on raw materials 
rather than manufactured goods from 
the Pacific Northwest when she attempts 
to straighten out her economic situation 
after the Sino-Japanese war, according 
to H. R. MacMillan, head of H. R. 
MacMillan Lumber Export Company, 
and one of British Columbia’s outstand- 
ing exporters. 

“The Japanese will want pulp rather 
than newsprint and they will demand 
more logs instead of lumber,” said Mr. 
MacMillan on his return from a world 
tour during which he spent more than 
a month in Japan and China. 

“Japan is definitely committed to a 
policy that may make her industrially 
dominant in the Orient. To keep her 
factories going she will have to import 
tremendous quantities of raw materials; 
she will try to keep purchases of manu- 
factured goods at a minimum. 


Weyerhaeuser at 
Longview Personal News 


@ W. Norman Kelly, manager, Long- 
view mill Pulp Division of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, became the 
father of another baby girl on July 
6. The young lady was born at the 
Emanuel Hospital in Portland. This is 
the fourth addition to the Kelly fam- 
ily, making a combination of three girls 
and one boy. 

Mr. Kelly recently brought his sail 
boat back from Puget Sound, and is out- 
fitting for the summer sailing on the Co- 
lumbia. 

H. R. “Bob” Heuer, who was serious- 
ly ill during the past few weeks, is back 
on the job after spending some time at 
the Portland clinic. He pulled out of it 
in good shape and is now looking fine. 

George H. McGregor, superintendent, 
made a trip to Cloquet, Minnesota, early 
in July, visiting his home town, and re- 
turned to the mill about the middle of 
the month. 

Ray Astle, assistant office manager, 
was married on June 16 to Virginia Reed 
of Portland. The couple are now living 
at their residence in Longview. The 
mill staff held a stag party for him on 
June 15 to usher him into married life. 

The staff also held an office party in 
June for Vern Mauerman of the engi- 
neering department who was married 
late in May. 

R. B. Wolf, general manager of the 
pulp division, and Ray Hatch, research 
director, have been in the East on a 
business trip together, and were sched- 
uled to return to Longview about the 


middle of July. 

O. C. Schoenwerk, pulp and paper 
mill consulting engineer of Chicago, 
visited the Longview mill and also the 
Everett mill late in June. 

We understand that Ed Wood of the 
technical control department, who re- 
cently bought a farm across the river, is 
now drilling a well with dynamite, hav- 
ing run into a pit of hardpan, with the 
help of Herb T. Peterson, who bought 
adjoining property. 

The office girls gave a picnic June 21 
for all of the men in the pulp mill at 
Jim Cain’s place at the mouth of the Ka- 
lama River. R. B. Wolf was the “Lou 
Gehrig” of the outfit, being first base- 
man and star batter. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Camas Wins Inter-Mill First Aid Contest 
Rayonier at Port Angeles Takes Second 


@ The Camas first aid team, represent- 
ing the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration mill at Camas, Washington, 
walked off with first honors in the inter- 
mill first aid contest held in the Shelton, 
Washington, high school gymnasium 
the evening of June 9th. 

When Crown Zellerbach Vice-Presi- 
dent Albert Bankus awarded the plaque 
to the Camas team as winners of first 
place and congratulated J. H. Rickard, 
team captain upon his team’s very fine 
showing, Rickard replied by saying, ‘“‘Mr. 
Bankus, I ought to be interested in safe- 
ty work because I remember when you 
were manager at Camas, you came along 
one day and caught me up on a railing 
and told me to get down from there or 
I would get hurt.” 

Teams from eight Pacific Northwest 
mills took part, more than have partici- 
pated in the previous first aid contests. 
The event was closely watched by a large 
crowd of Shelton people and out-of-town 
visitors. 

The Camas team worked out the three 
problems given to the contestants so per- 
fectly that their score was 98.6 per cent. 
Close on their heels was the team from 
Rayonier Incorporated, Port Angeles Di- 
vision, with a score of 98 per cent. They 
were awarded the second place plaque. 


Tieing for third place with 97.4 per 
cent out of a possible 100 per cent were 
the teams from Rayonier Incorporated 
at Hoquiam and from Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated at Shelton. In fourth place was 
the team from the Washington Pulp & 
Paper Corporation, Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation at Port Angeles, 
with a score of 97.2 per cent. This team 
had won the last three contests, which 
incidentally did not include teams from 
as many mills. 


The team from Fibreboard Products, 
Incorporated, Port Angeles, took fifth 
place with 95.8 per cent, followed by the 
National Paper Product Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation at Port Town- 
send with 94.8 per cent. In last place 
was the team from the West Linn, Ore- 
gon, mill of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation with a score of 86 per cent. 

These first aid contests are governed 
by very strict rules. No “cramming” is 
permitted in advance and the teams 
never know what the three problems of 
the contest are until they open the sealed 
envelopes. Since the teams have no ad- 
vance idea of what they are to do they 
study the entire field of first aid and 
practice various problems for months 
ahead of the contest. The first aid work 
has developed such keen interest in safe- 
ty that it is now four times safer to work 
in a Pacific Coast pulp or paper mill 
than it was ten years ago. 


Each team consists of six men includ- 
ing the patient. All eight teams lined 
up the evening of June 9th on the floor 
of the gymnasium, standing at atten- 
tion. The teams’ captains were handed 
the first problem in sealed envelopes. A 
whistle is blown, each captain opens his 
envelope and the team gathers around 
to study the problem. The reading time 


allowed depends upon the problem. It something being done wrong he can call 


may be three minutes or more. When it to the attention of the team represen. 
the time is up the whistle blows again tative as he marks it down on his score 
and the teams begin work. sheet. Should the team representative 


The teams each bring a judge and a_ disagree he can protest and argue with 
representative with them. The judges the judge and if not finally satisfied he 
rotate after each problem but cannot’ can protest to the referee. 
judge their own team. The judges can- Upon the completion of the problem 
not talk to the team members nor can the judges turn in their score cards to 
the latter talk to the judge. During the the recorder who calculates the discounts 
working out of a problem no talking is on each problem and later determines 
permitted between the team representa- the relative standings of the teams after 
tive and the team. If the judge sees the three problems have been completed. 





THE WINNERS 


In the top picture are the members of the winning team in the Inter-Mill First 
Aid Contest, representing the Camas, Washington, mill of the CROWN WIL- 
LAMETTE PAPER CO., Division of CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION. 
First row, left to right, J. M. Miller, Judge; V. C. Gault, personnel supervisor; 
Fred Pontin, First Aid Instructor for the Washington State Department of Labor 
and Industry; J. F. Robertson, safety supervisor; and J. D. Holmes, alternate. 
Second row, Bemas Hutchinson, Hugh Mason, E. W. White, J. H. Rickard, team 
captain (holding the first place plaque); J. A. Quilici, team representative; L. 
W. Bailie, and Fred Weakley. 


In the Lower picture are the members of the second place team, representing 
RAYONIER INCORPORATED, PORT ANGELES DIVISION. First row, left to 
right, Elmer Galloway, F. M. Beal, captain; Earl Henry (holding the second- 
place plaque); Riley Nelson, and Ernie Virginia. Second row, E. A. Florence, 
judge, Fred Pontin, state first aid instructor; S. W. Grimes, personnel and 
safety supervisor; Harold Orem, Paul Lusk, alternate; J. C. Frey and Kermit 
Fisher. 
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For the contest at Shelton Fred Pon- 
tin, first aid instructor of the Washing- 
ton State Department of Labor & Indus- 
try, served as referee. H. H. Sanderson 
of the Sanderson Safety Supply Co., Se- 
attle, acted as timekeeper; Wallace C. 
Crait of Rayonier Incorporated served as 
recorder, and R. H. Williams, personnel 
and safety supervisor, Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated, Shelton Division, acted as an- 
nouncer. 

Prior to the contest at Shelton the 
companies held a dinner at the Shelton 
Hotel for the teams and a number of 
guests, nearly two hundred in all. 

George Cropper, resident manager of 
Rayonier Incorporated, Shelton Divi- 
sion, welcomed the visiting teams and 
the guests to Shelton. He turned the 
meeting over to R. H. Williams, per- 
sonnel and safety supervisor of Rayonier 
at Shelton, who introduced the team 
captains and the guests. 

The guests included, Jay Ollinger, su- 
pervisor of industrial insurance, Wash- 
ington State Department of Labor and 
Industry; Ed Sorger, supervisor of safe- 
ty; Paul O’Brien, comptroller; William 
Gregor, investigator; and Fred Pontin, 
first aid instructor who gave a short talk. 


Also introduced by Mr. Williams 
were: Martin L. Mammen, general safe- 
ty supervisor for the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation and Rayonier Incorporated; 
Grant and Eber Angle of the Mason 
County Journal; H. H. Sanderson of 
the Sanderson Safety Supply Co. of Se- 
attle; John Sherman, vice-president of 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; A. R. 
Heron, director of industrial relations 
for Crown Zellerbach Corporation and 
Rayonier Incorporated; Albert Bankus, 
vice-president of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration; A. W. Berggren, resident man- 
ager, Rayonier Incorporated, Port An- 
geles Division; Morton B. Houston, ex- 
ecutive offices of Rayonier Incorporated, 
Seattle; William D. Welsh, executive of- 
fices of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
San Francisco; Otto Hartwig, adviser 
and consultant on social security prob- 
lems to Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Rayonier Incorporated and Fibreboard 
Products, Incorporated; Lawrence K. 
Smith and Harlan Scott of Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry, Seattle; William T. 
Webster, general superintendent, St. 
Regis Kraft Company, Tacoma; J. M. 
Tedford, Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Camas, Washington; Ralph 
Lawrence, personnel and safety super- 
visor, Fibreboard Products, Incorporated, 
Port Angeles; and F. R. Pearson, office 
manager, Rayonier Incorporated, Shel- 
ton Division. 


Arrangements for the dinner and 
the first aid contest were made by Mr. 
Cropper, Mr. Williams and Mr. Mam- 


men. 


Team Members 


@ The full list of contestants and their 
accompanying representatives and judges 
is as follows: 


Rayonier Inc., Shelton, Washington—L. O. 
Seljestad (Captain), George Cooper, Jr., Mar- 
vin Pearcy, Wendell Young, J. C. Roush and 
Walter Spinharney. Team Alternate, John 
Cole. Team Representative, Robert Bampton 
Team Judge, R. C. Little. Plant Personnel and 
Safety Supervisor, R. H. Williams. 

Rayonier Inc., 


Hoquiam, Washington — 
Ww 


George Burkinshaw, C. L. Lovelace, A. > 
Niva, Orrin Schumacher, J. C. Sherman and 


Vernon Vogt. Team Representative, F. A. 
Cardinal. Team Judge, Nick Yakovich. Plant 
Personnel and Safety Supervisor, J. W. Bagwill. 
Plant Assistant Personnel and Safety Supervisor, 


W. C. Phillips. 


Rayonier Inc., Port Angeles, Washington — 
F. Beal (Captain), E. Henry, R. Nelson, H. 
Orem and E. Virginia. Team Alternate, P. 
Lusk. Team Representative, K. Fisher. Team 
Judge, E. Florence. Plant Personnel and Safe- 
ty Supervisor, S. W. Grimes. 


Crown Willamette Paper Co., West Linn, 
Oregon—Ernest L. Leek, Cecil Mollert, W. S. 
Grant, Claud Harris, John J. Schneider, Fred 
Bunnel and Joe Nixon. Team Representative, 
Fred Bunnel. Team Judge, Con O’Connell. 
Plant Personnel and Safety Supervisor, J. A. 
Ream. 

Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas, Wash- 
ington—H. Rickard, Bailie, Demos 
Hutchison, Fred Weakley, E. W. White, J. B. 
Holmes and H. A. Mason. Team Representa- 
tive, Gene Quillici. Team Judge, J. M. Miller. 
Plant Personnel Supervisor, V. C. Gault. Plant 
Safety Supervisor, J. F. Robertson. 

Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation, Port 

Angeles, Washington—J. E. Monser (Captain), 
E. R. Fleener, E. M. Baker, G. W. Hansen, 
C. Adams and J. V. Venables. Team Alter- 
nate, E. C. McCormick. Team Representative, 
H. C. Iler. Team Judge, C. A. Edmiston. 
Personnel and Safety Supervisor, E. P. Read. 

National Paper Products Company, Port 
Townsend, Washington—H. R. Knott (Cap- 
tain), C. Kneeland, L. Harney, L. G. Barrett, 
B. Redding, J. Dooley and B. Tuttle. Team 
Representative, H. Davies. Team Judge, E. C. 
Moar. Plant Personnel and Safety Supervisor, 
F. L. Ziel, Plant Assistant Personnel and Safe- 
ty Supervisor, D. S. Coney. 


Fibreboard Products Inc., Port Angeles, 
Washington—Alfred J. Goerg (Captain), Clar- 
ence O. Johnson, Austin Wyman, Paul T 
Hopf, Jr., Herbert S. Boyd and Irving Han- 
son. Team Alternate, Norman Lloyd. Team 
Representative, George L. Knorr. Team Judge, 
Louis J. owser. Plant Safety Supervisor, R. 
A. Lawrence. 


@ The practical side to the first aid 
contest work was recently emphasized by 
an automobile accident on the Hood 
Canal highway. Thomas _ Seljestad, 
night boss machine tender, Rayonier In- 
corporated, Shelton Division, and a for- 
mer member of the first aid team, came 
upon an accident while driving near 
Union. He found that one of the pas- 
sengers in the wrecked car had a sev- 
ered artery. Mr. Seljestad went to work 
at once and skillfully tied the artery so 
that the innjured person was brought 
safety to the hospital in Shelton for 
treatment. 
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Construction Under Way 
On Derwent Valley Mill 


@ Percy Sandwell, formerly of Van- 
couver, B. C., who has the job of build- 
ing the new newsprint mill in the Der- 
went Valley, Tasmania, for a group of 
Australian publishers, has called for ten- 
ders on several major contracts in con- 
nection with the main project. 

Mr. Sandwell, who installed two of 
Powell River Company’s machines and 
also was engaged for some time as con- 
sulting engineer by B. C. Pulp & Paper 
Company and other Northwest mills, 
has asked for tenders on the following: 

Mill buildings of reinforced concrete 
with steel framed roofs, of an aggre- 
gate cubic content of 2,300,000 cubic 


eet. 

Office buildings of brick on concrete 
foundations, with structural steel-framed 
roof, of an approximate total cubic con- 
tent of 180,000 cubic feet. 

Steel-framed timber encased warehouse, 
approximately 280 feet by 72 feet by 
19 feet high. 

A water filtration plant with concrete 
settling basin, 62 ft. diameter by 20 fe. 
high, and a concrete clear water storage 
62 ft. diameter by 20 ft. high. 

This latest step follows the recent an- 
nouncement that two major contracts had 
been signed—one for the purchase of 
the main paper-making machine, from 
Walmsleys (Bury), Ltd., of England; the 
other, the second largest electric power 
contract ever negotiated in Australia, 
with the Hydro-Electric Commission, for 
11,500 horse-power a year for 20 years, 
with right to increase up to 25,000 horse- 
power. 

Production of newsprint is expected to 
begin within 18 month. Of £550,000 
being spent on plant, more than half 
will be spent in Australia. 

In the first stage of the industry, pro- 
duction is to be 27,000 tons of newsprint 
a year; and direct employment will be 
given to 266 men, apart from the many 
hundreds who will be employed by the 
Hydro Commission in enlarging their 
capacity, and the employment given in 
the construction of plant and equipment. 

Ultimately, production will be in- 
creased to 100,000 tons of newsprint a 
year, directly employing 850 men. 


FAST ACTION in applying first aid + + + This problem called for artificial 
respiration as the patient was unconscious from electric shock 4 + 1 The 
WASHINGTON PULP & PAPER CORPORATION, Division of CROWN ZEL- 
LERBACH CORPORATION, first aid team loses no time in taking care of the 


patient until the doctor comes. 


COMPETING TEAMS IN THE INTER-MILL FIRST AID MEET 


At the top left, RAYONIER INCORPORATED, SHELTON DIVISION, first row, Marvin Pearcy, L. O. Seljestad, captain; 
Walter Stinbarney and George Cooper. Second row, R. H. Williams, personnel and safety supervisor; Wendell Young, 
W. J. Roush, Jr., R. C. Little and Robert Dampton, team representative. 


At the top right, WASHINGTON PULP & PAPER CORPORATION, Division of CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION, 
rst row, George Hanson, Cy Edmisten, Harry Iler, team representative; and John Monser. Second row, Jack Venables, 
W. Adams, Clair McCormick, Everett Fleener, Earl Baker, and E. T. Read, personnel and safety supervisor. 


Middle row, on the left, RAYONIER INCORPORATED, HOQUIAM DIVISION, first row, D. L. Lovelace, A. Niba, O. 
Schumacher, and George Burkinshaw. Second row, W. C. Phillips, Forrest Cardinal, team representative; Vernon Vogt, 
captain; Jim Sherman, Nick Yakovich, and John W Bagwill, personnel and safety supervisor. 


Middle row, an the right, FIBREBOARD PRODUCTS, Incorporated, Port Angeles, first row, George L. Knorr, Austin 
Wyman, Alfred J. Goerg and Clarence Johnson. Second row, R. A. Lawrence, personnel and safety supervisor; Ted 
Hopf, N. A. Lloyd, Irving Hansen, Louis Howser, Herbert Boyd. 


Bottom row, on the left, CROWN WILLAMETTE PAPER CO., Division of CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION, 
WEST LINN, OREGON, first row, W. S. Grant, captain; J. J. Schneider, F. J. Bunnell, C. E. Harris. Second row, J 
A. Ream, personnel and safety supervisor; C. J. Mollert, W. H. Coope, E. L. Leek, Con O’Connell, judge. 


Bottom row, on the right, NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO., Division of CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION, 
PORT TOWNSEND, first row, Bert Puttle, Harley Knott, captain; John Dooley, and L. G. Barrett. Second row, Ed 
Moore, judge, Steve Coney, personnel and safety supvervisor; Larry Harney, Carl Kneeland and Howard Davies, team 
representative. 
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Studies on Waste Sulfite Liquor 


|—Fractionation of Lignin-Sulfonic Acids 
by LEO FRIEDMAN and BERT S. RUSK* 


N the manufacture of sulfite 

pulp an essential feature of the 

process is the removal of lignin 
from the wood. This results in the 
formation of water soluble calcium 
salts of the lignin-sulfonic acids. For 
every ton of dry fiber produced by 
this process the waste liquor contains 
approximately one ton of soluble 
organic material. Of this amount 
about 1300 pounds are lignin and 
700 pounds are carbohydrates, other 
materials occurring in only relative- 
ly small amounts. 

The problem presented by the 
waste liquors from the sulfite pro- 
cess is of interest not only because 
of its bearing on stream polution 
but because of the tremendous eco- 
nomic waste that is involved. At- 
tempts to utilize the materials in 
sulfite waste liquor have been very 
numerous and many patents have 
been issued covering all kinds of 
industries. None of the suggested 
methods of utilizing waste sulfite 
liquor has, however, been an answer 
to the problem of the disposal of 
the tremendously large amount of 
material that is available. It ap- 
pears that before successful solution 
of this problem can be attained a 
better knowledge of the chemical 
construction of lignin and its com- 
pounds must be reached. 

Early studies on lignin led to the 
belief that it was a single substance. 
More recently this conception has 
been changed to one that lignin is 
probably a mixture of closely re- 
lated compounds. There is con- 
siderable argument as to whether 
anyone has ever isolated pure lig- 
nin. Brauns, working at the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry, has re- 
cently isolated a material that is 
claimed to be native lignin. (1) 
Differences obtained in different 
laboratories have frequently been 
attributed to the method used in the 
isolation of the lignin. Many in- 
vestigators have argued against the 
study of lignin recovered from the 
sulfite pulping of wood because 
the lignin may have suffered far- 
reaching decomposition during the 
cooking process. Since, however, 

*Department of Chemistry, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. Published with the 
approval of the Monographs Publication 
mittee, Oregon State College, as Research Paper 


No. 17, School of Science, Department of 
Chemistry. 


most of the interest in lignin chem- 
istry exists because of the desire 
and necessity of utilizing waste sul- 
phite liquor, studies on the nature 
of the lignin-sulphonic acids exist- 
ing in the solution seem to be de- 
sirable. 


Fractionation of Lignin-Sulfonic 


Acids 


Klason (2) and Hagglund (3) 
have found that part of the lignin- 
sulfonates in sulfite waste liquor can 
be salted out by calcium or sodium 
chloride, and the remaining por- 
tion can be precipitated as the lead 
salt upon the addition of basic lead 
acetate. Tomlinson and Hibbert (4) 
have further separated the calcium 
chloride precipitate method into 
two fractions. Another and prob- 
ably more satisfactory method of 
fractionating the lignin - sulfonic 
acids is by the addition of aromatic 
amines. The fraction precipitated 
is generally termed alpha-lignin-sul- 
fonic acid. The remaining portion, 
beta-lignin-sulfonic acid, can be pre- 
cipitated by the addition of basic 
lead acetate. 

Klason has stated that the alpha 
fraction consists of 67 per cent ot 
the lignin content of the wood and 
the beta about 30 per cent. He con- 
sidered the former to be identica! 
with the fractions salted out by so- 
dium or calcium chloride. Hag- 
glund has, however, presented ex- 
perimental evidence to the contrary 
and has pointed out that the addi- 
tion of an aromatic amine causes 
the precipitation of a considerably 
larger quantity of material than 
does calcium chloride. The yield 
was also shown to be dependent 
upon the nature of the amine used. 
The observations of Hagglund have 
been confirmed by Tomlinson and 
Hibbert who found that the degree 
of efficiency of the various reagents 
as precipitants increased in the fol- 
lowing order: sodium chloride, cal- 
cium chloride, quinoline and_ iso- 
amylamine, beta-naphthylamine, and 
finally lead acetate. 

As the result of studies by the 
above investigators, it is question- 
able that the alpha and beta frac- 
tions represent chemical individuals. 
The relative amounts of the frac- 
tions depend not only upon the pre- 


cipitant used but upon the pulping 
conditions involved in the separa- 
tion of the lignin from the wood. 
Much work has been done on the 
fractionation of lignin-sulfonic acids 
obtained from European and East- 
ern woods and the analyses of these 
fractions. In this inestigation the 
same general procedure employed 
by Tomlinson and Hibbert (4) has 
been followed on sulfite waste liquor 
obtained in the commercial pulping 
of Western hemlock. Sulfite waste 
liquor obtained through the cour- 
tesy of Rayonier Inc., Shelton, 
Washington, was used in this study. 
The liquor had the density of 1.047 
g. per ml. and contained 11.1 per 
cent solids and 1.03 per cent ash 
based on the weight of the waste 
liquor. 
Experimental 


Commercial sulfite liquor pro- 
duced in regular cook of previously 
untreated Western hemlock in cal- 
cium bisulfite cooking liquor was 
treated in exactly the same manner 
as that described by Tomlinson and 
Hibbert (4) in order to prepare po- 
tassium salts of the lignin sulfonic 
acids present. In similar manner 
to that described by Tomlinson and 
Hibbert the lignin-sulfonic acids 
were separated into three fractions 
which have been called, following 
their example, K. L. S. A. I, II and 
III. The procedure followed is 
presented in Diagram I. 

The fraction designated K L. S. 
A. I represents those potassium lig- 
nin-sulfonates that were precipitated 
with quinoline, fraction K L. S. A. 
II was precipitated with beta-naph- 
thylamine, and fraction K L. S. A. 
III was precipitated from the re- 
maining solution by lead acetate. 
The yields of the three fractions 
were 73.0, 15.4 and 11.6 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with 70, 
16, and 14 per cent obtained by 
Tomlinson and Hibbert from spruce 
lignin-sulfonic acids. Only a little 
over 50 per cent of the lignin ori- 
ginally present in the waste liquor 
was recovered in the precipitated 
fractions. 


In order to compare the nature 
of the products obtained in this 
study from Western hemlock cooked 
commercially with those obtained by 
Tomlinson and Hibbert from spruce 
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wood cooked on a labaratory scale, 
the results of methoxyl determina- 
tion, carbon, hydrogen, sulfur and 
potassium content have been sum- 
marized in Table I which also gives 
the results obtained by Tomlinson 
and Hibbert in their work. 


Summary 


The lignin-sulfonic acids in a sul- 
fite waste liquor obtained from a 
commercial cook of Western hem- 
lock have been subjected to frac- 
tionation yielding products very 
similar to those reported by Tom- 
linson and Hibbert from a spruce 
waste liquor prepared in the labor- 
atory. 

The three fractions were obtained 
in yields of 73.0, 15.4 and 11.6 per 
cent, respectively. 

Analyses of the fractions for 
OCH,, S, K, C, H, O have been 


carried out. 
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Institute Accepts Fifteen 
Students as 1939 Freshmen 


@ Dean Harry F. Lewis of The Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, recently announced that fifteen stu- 
dents had been selected as members of 
the first year class of the eleventh acade- 
mic session which begins on September 
11, 1939, with a field course in wood 
technology in Northern Michigan. 

Of the fifteen students selected one is 
from the Pacific Coast, Paul Bernard 
Hansen of Yakima, Washington, a grad- 
uate of the State College of Washington 
at Pullman. 


Benz Talks 
On Cellophane 


@ O. F. Benz, sales manager, Cello- 
phane Division, E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., recently addressed a 
San Francisco meeting of Zellerbach 
Paper Co. salesmen. 


Jerry Aleorn 
Takes Trip East 


@ For his vacation this year Gerald F. 
Alcorn, technical director, Everett mill, 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, took the train for Michigan 
on June 30th and picked up a new car. 
In Chicago he met Mrs. Alcorn, who 
with their two children, has been visiting 
in the Middle West for several weeks. 
From there the Alcorns drove in their 
new car to San Francisco for a look at 
the Golden Gate Exposition before re- 
turning to their home in Everett. 
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Table I 
Summary of Analyses of the Potassium Lignin-Sulfonates 
K. L. S. A. Fractions 
= I ~~ -——i—, -i— 
Per cent F&R T&H F&R T&H F&ER T&H 
S 6.3 5.4 7.4 6.6 5.6 
SO,H 16.0 13.7 18.6 16.7 14.2 
K 3.4 37 7.6 9.0 5.8 
“Lignin” on 
K and SO,H 78.6 82.6 73.8 78.3 80.0 
free basis 
OCH, 12.7 12.8 27 12.0 9.3 9.2 
OCH, based on 16.1 15.5 13.1 15.3 11.5 
“Lignin” 
C based on 67.12 65.22 
“Lignin” 
H,, based on 6.04 6.14 
“Lignin” 
O, based on 28.84 28.64 
“Lignin” 


F & R—Results obtained in this investigation. 
T & H—Comparable results obtained by Tomlinson and Hibbert (4). 
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Boost Wood Pulp — 
A Versatile Raw Material 


by WILLIAM C. McINDOE* 


LAYMAN would think of 

paper as the only finished 

product derived from wood 
pulp; but those of us who have 
worked with it and studied it are 
fascinated and encouraged by a 
steadily lengthening list of products 
that can be made from it: cardboard 
cartons, wall boards, lumber substi- 
tutes, rayon, plastics, lacquers, ex- 
plosives, etc. This is especially true 
of the highly purified dissolving 
grades. 

We who have watched our nor- 
mal wood pulp markets being wiped 
out or drastically curtailed by the 
abnormal economic conditions exist- 
ing in the world today will welcome 
any encouragement of other outlets 
for our materials. We have seen 
war-pressed Japan curtail rayon pro- 
duction over 70 per cent with conse- 
quent vanishing of our oriental pulp 
market. We know, also, that, fear- 
ing naval blockades, she is seeking 
self-sufficiency by pulping native 
grasses and the woods from the 
areas of Outer Mongolia and the 
“Western Hills” of China. There- 
fore we are justified in believing that 
Japan will give us a rapidly dimin- 
ishing market. Hence we must de- 
velop other and domestic markets. 

As is true for the major portion 
of our wood pulp, these additional 
outlets are also still in the eastern 
part of the country. Eastern manu- 
facturers and their financial backers 
do not realize how truly effective 
our Western advantages of very 
cheap power and fuels can be when 
combined with excellent plant sites 
on deep water. 


@ Let us examine four of these 
markets for wood pulp that should 
be encouraged to come to the Pacific 
Northwest. These four are: first, 
the cellulose xanthate or viscose 
process, with rayon and cellophane 
_as. products; the. cellulose 
acetate process whose products are 
rayon, transparent sheeting, safety 
photographic film, the laminating 
layer for safety glass, plastics, and 
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lacquer ingredients; third, the cellu- 
lose nitrate process by which rayon 
(though no longer made in the 
United States), photographic and 
other films, plastics, lacquers and ex- 
plosives can be made; and fourth, 
the ethyl cellulose process for mak- 
ing rayon, transparent sheeting, 
plastics, and a lacquer toughening 
ingredient. 

For most of these final products 
we can offer local markets in addi- 
tion to the customary national ones. 
For rayon we can offer the insistent 
demand of the automobile tire man- 
ufacturers for rayon tire cord in the 
Los Angeles rubber center—now the 
world’s largest. For photographic 
films what larger market would you 
want than Hollywood’s great movie 
industry? Why not make their 
films in the West? We even have 
the silver they need. At present all 
the automobile assembly plants on 
this Coast get their supplies of safety 
glass from eastern sources, there be- 
ing no plate glass manufactured in 
the West as yet. Molding powders 
for injection-molded plastics and the 
sheets, rods and tubes for compres- 
sion-type presses are all manufac- 
tured in the East; but here on the 
Pacific Coast we do have clever and 
thriving molders of plastic articles 
from kitchen drawer and radio 
knobs to radio cabinets and window 
frames, windshields and cockpit cov- 
ers for airplanes. Their volume of 
business has increased more than 
three and a half times in the past 
year on the basis of the number of 
the ultra-modern injection - type 
presses installed and operating. We 
have a large paint and lacquer in- 
dustry on this Coast and the pack- 
ing of dried fruits and vegetables 
uses an estimated $1,000,000 worth 
of cellophane each season for wrap- 
pings. I am presenting here some 
illustrations demonstrating the ver- 
satility of our wood pulp. (Mr. Mc- 
Indoe exhibited a number of slides 
showing a variety of products made 
from wood pulp.) 

For the four processes mentioned 
above we can offer abundant sup- 
plies of wood pulp and all of their 
chemicals from Pacific Coast manu- 
facturers at prices at and often be- 
low New York levels, with no great- 
er transportation costs. Indeed, 





much lower by water wherever we 
can move our materials that way to 
any of our numerous plant sites on 
deep water. Plate 1 indicates in 
diagrammatic form the main chemi- 
cals required in each process. 

Do you all know that the dissolv- 
ing grades of wood pulp, made from 
the abundant Western hemlock in 
our own Pacific Northwest, have 
captured just about 65 per cent of 
the domestic rayon pulp market? 
Also, if the late Dr. Charles H. 
Herty could prove that satisfactory 
grades of rayon could be made from 
Southern pines, I am sure that Dr. 
Henry K. Benson at the University 
of Washington will be even more 
successful with pulps from Douglas 


fir. 


@ For the viscose process the car- 
bon bisulphide, sulphuric acid, and 
zinc sulphate are manufactured in 
California; the caustic soda comes 
from both Washington and Califor- 
nia; sodium sulphate from Cali- 
fornia and Utah; glucose (corn su- 
gar) is stored in adequate quantities 
on the Pacific Coast for the confec- 
tioner’s and bakery trades. A simi- 
lar sugar is prepared by the inver- 
sion of the cane and beet sugars of 
Washington, California, and Utah. 
California, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico can supply cotton linters (2nd 
cut), to supplement your own dis- 
solving pulps. 


@ For the acetate process the gla- 
cial acetic acid and acetic anhydride 
would come from Washington and 
California; acetone and sulphuric 
acid, from California. The sulphur 
chloride for the conversion of gla- 
cial acetic acid to acetic anhydride 
is manufactured in both Washington 
and California. Liquid sulphur di- 
oxide and methylene chloride some- 
times used as substitutes for glacial 
acetic acid as the solvent for the 
acetylation reaction, are both manu- 
factured in California. 


@ The cellulose nitrate process re- 
quires only sulphuric and _ nitric 
acids in addition to wood pulp. Both 
of these acids are made in Cali- 
fornia and the latter also in the 


State of Washington. 


@ Ethyl cellulose, a relative new- 
comer in this field, is made by the 
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TABLE I 


Annual Chemical Requirements and Materials Costs for a 
5,000 Ton per Year Rayon Plant 


VISCOSE 

Chemicals Tons Cost 
Dissolving pulp _. 6,250 $532,000 
Caustic soda 3,430 148,000 
Carbon bisulphide _.. 1,900 171,000 
Sulphuric acid _____-. 9,500 122,500 
Sodium sulphate ___. 2,000 34,000 
Zinc sulphate 165 10,000 
Glucose .....___..... 1,645 101,000 
Sodium sulphide _____ ? $60/ton 

Partial total $1,128,500 


ACETATE 

Chemicals Tons Cost 
Dissolving pulp ____ 3,630 $308,600 
Acetic acid, glac. ____. 6,900 1,173,000 
Sulphur chloride ____- 13,250 583,000 
Sulphuric acid ____- . 500 6,500 
—— 3,000 285,000 
Methylene chloride _ ? $100/ton 
Sulphur dioxide (liq- 

2 e $60/ton 

Partial total ___ : $2,356,100 





action of ethyl chloride upon alkali- 
cellulose, which in turn results from 
the action of caustic soda on wood 
pulp. The caustic soda would come 
from both California and Washing- 
ton and the ethyl chloride from 


California. 


Should Seek Chemical Pulp 
Markets 

For a better balanced industry 
we should strive to increase mate- 
rially the amounts of our wood puip 
going into products other than pa- 
per. Not only would we enjoy the 
benefits of such diversification and 
of not having all our eggs in one 
basket; but also, if we could induce 
the manufacturers taking our wood 
pulp to build \factories out here 
among us, we would have the bene- 


fits of their payrolls and the obvious 
savings in transportation costs. Also, 
we would drop into the laps of our 
friends, the Pacific Coast chemical 
manufacturers, a vastly increased 
volume of this business. 


How great would this increase in 
business be? Let us cite as an ex- 
ample an average size rayon plant 
and tabulate its annual require- 
ments of chemicals and calculate 
their cost, based on Pacific Coast 
market prices prevailing during the 
last quarter of 1938 and early 1939. 
An average rayon plant produces 
10,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn an- 
nually. Table I gives the costs and 
requirements of such a plant for 
both the viscose and acetate proc- 
esses. 
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It is realized that the market 
prices used undoubtedly are higher 
than contract prices would be. How- 
ever, these estimated materials costs 
would represent valuable new busi- 
ness to the Pacific Coast chemical 
manufacturers, some of whom are 
already supplying the Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry with chemicals. 

On the basis of the present tire 
production levels of the automobile 
tire manufacturers on this Coast 
plus the estimated per capita con- 
sumption of the population the elev- 
en Western States could take the 
rayon production of six such plants. 


Cellulose Plastics Growing 


Beyond this rayon market is that 
swiftly increasing one for the cellu- 
lose-base plastics, which last Novem- 
ber passed the 500,000 pounds per 
year mark, exclusive of the unknown 
amounts of ;cellophane and the 
equally unknown amounts going into 
lacquers. 

I believe that it is evident that 
the Pulp and Paper Industry should 
organize a strong, unified team and 
launch a concentrated and sustained 
drive to boost the uses of wood pulp 
— other than paper — nationally; 
but above all in our own Pacific 
Northwest. 

Now, let me speak directly to the 
chemical manufacturing people in 
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INNIICTRE 


ESTERDAY one thief stole more 

dollars from American Industry 
than a// the “‘stick-up” men took from 
the public. 

This industrial thief is FRICTION. 
His “hot money” is your money—rep- 
resented in wasted power, rapid wear, 
costly delays and repairs. 

To catch money-stealing Friction 
red-handed is the job of a group of 
scientists, engineers and technicians 
as skilled in their own art as are 
the ““G-Men.” 


And these “‘friction-catchers” are at 


Mow ™ 
p 


your service instantly, anywhere in 
America. 


Shell keeps a force of them always 
ready. They are armed with fric- 
tion-killing lubricants of numerous 
types and grades. And these Shell 
specialists have an enviable record 
for their arrests of friction. Thou- 
sands of big and little cases on big 
and little machines crowd their case- 
history files. 


Call in the Shell lubrication man 
today. There is no charge for his 
help and no obligation to you. 


‘ LUBRICANTS 
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your midst. For your own selfish 
interests in strengthening and in- 
creasing your business by many 
thousands of tons, get behind this 
movement and boost wood pulp for 
all you are worth. 

Granted any measure of success, 
the effects will be far reaching and 
will behave like the proverbial snow- 
ball started rolling down hill. Not 
only would we all have increased 
business; but more payrolls. For 
the most effective and economical 
handling of this business we would 
turn more to water-borne transpor- 
tation and thus aid in reviving our 
merchant marine. Our railroads 
would get their share of this in- 
creased business. More factories 
mean more men at work, more 
money in circulation, more mouths 
to feed and more people to clothe— 
in other words, prosperity for ali 
of us. 


Fargo Elected President 
of Caleo Chemical 


@ F. Miller Fargo, Jr., executive vice- 
president of the Calco Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., Bound Brook, N.J., has 
been elected president of the company, 
succeeding Robert C. Jeffcott, who re- 
tired April 30th. 

Mr. Fargo has been connected with 
Calco since it was founded in 1915 by 
Mr. Jeffcott. The company was formed 
at the outbreak of the World War to 
supply certain dyes and dye intermediates 
which had previously been imported. Be- 
ginning with a plant covering 10 acres 
and consisting of three buildings, Calco 
has grown until it now covers over 110 
acres with 100 buildings. The list of 
products it manufactures has passed the 
700 mark. 

In 1929 Calco became a subsidiary of 
the American Cyanamid Company. It is 
today one of the leading dye-stuff man- 
ufacturers in the United States. 

Calco is represented on the Pacific 
Coast by the Pacific Coast Supply Com- 
pany with offices in Portland, Seattle and 
San Francisco. William G. Marshall is 
in charge of dyestuff sales and service 
for the Pacific Coast Supply Company. 


New Edition of Volume V 
Published for Paper Industry 


The following review of the new edi- 

tion of Volume V of the textbooks cov- 
ering the manufacture of pulp and paper 
written by R. S. Kellogg, secretary of 
the Joint Textbook Committtee of the 
Paper Industry. 
@ “The third edition of Volume V of 
the series of textbooks upon the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper sponsored by 
the North American paper industry and 
published by the McGraw Hill Book 
Company, is now available to a large 
waiting list of readers and users through- 
out the world. 

“The preparation and publication of 
this series of books during the past 20 
years under the capable editorship of 
J. N. Stephenson has been a noteworthy 
cooperative undertaking. The original 
publication of the five volumes in the 
series, which constituted an undertaking 








unique in the paper industry, and one 
which has been seldom equalled in other 
industries, took place during 1921, 1922, 
1924 and 1925. Volumes I and II, in- 
tended for the preliminary training of 
students who had not had opportunity 
to attend school sufficiently to under- 
stand the technicalities of pulp and paper 
manufacture, dealt with questions in 
mathematics, physics, hydraulics, elec- 
tricity and chemistry. These volumes 
have not needed revision and have been 
in steady use since publication. 


“There has been a different story, how- 
ever, with Volumes III, IV and V, which 
cover the manufacture of all kinds of 
pulp and paper. Here there has to be 
constant revision to keep step with the 
development of new processes and equip- 
ment in a world-wide industry using a 
great variety and wealth of raw materials. 
Therefore, it was necessary to bring out 
second and revised editions of Volumes 
III, IV and V during 1927, 1928 and 
1929, to be followed by the present third 
editions of Volume III in 1937, Volume 
IV in 1938 and Volume V at this time. 
In the preface to the latest edition of 
Volume V the editor notes especially that 
the section on paper making machines 
embodies descriptions of new headbox 
designs, a new method of installing the 
wire, a new press part, a new electric 
drive, an additional chapter on insulat- 
ing boards, and new designs of cylinder 
machines. Extensive changes have been 
made in the text on hand-made papers 
(now a section by itself) and in paper 
making details. The sections on coated 
papers and paper testing have been re- 
written. 

“The section on paper making ma- 
chines, originally written by J. W. Bras- 
sington, is revised for fourdrinier ma- 
chines by George D. Bearce, and for 
cylinder machines by Arno W. Nicker- 
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son. The some 400 pages in this section 
cover in simple technical detail, with 
numerous drawings and illustrations, ev- 
ery part of the paper machine from stock 
chest to calender, winder and _ slitter. 
There is also a full discussion of the 
many questions of operation having to 
do with water and steam supply, care of 
machine clothing, machine room venti- 
lation, the basic principles of paper ma- 
chine drives and paper production calcu- 
lations. 

“The section on hand-made papers is 
by the best known world writer on the 
subject, Dard Hunter; the section upon 
paper finishing, originally written by W. 
D. Sommerville, is revised by Vincent 
Waters; the section upon coated papers 
is written by Norman Clark and Edwin 
Sutermeister with valuable assistance 
from other practical operating men in 
the industry; the section upon gummed 
papers is by Gardner R. Alden and that 
upon paper testing by B. W. Scribner 
and F. T. Carson. The final section in 
the book under the title ‘Papermaking 
Details’ was prepared by the editor with 
the assistance of numerous associates in 
the industry and consists chiefly of defi- 
nitions of the principal types of paper, 
including the materials used, their prep- 
aration and the uses of the product. 

“There is also a detailed index of the 
volume covering some 17 pages, by 
means of which any important item can 
be quickly located. 

“Volume V, upon the manufacture of 
pulp and paper, is uniform with its 
predecessors and carries the same high 
standards of readability and mechanical 
production. It contains approximately 
775 pages and is delivered postpaid for 
$6.50 per copy. Orders may be placed 
at this price through the PACIFIC PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY.” 


Salesmen Can Now Take Cars 
And Samples Into Canada 


@ American salesmen, long unable 
to drive into Canada on business 
and closely restricted on the use of 
samples, are highly pleased at the 
modification of the Canadian Cus- 
toms regulations. 

Following is the official announce- 
ment of the changes by the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

“A revision of the Canadian Cus- 
toms regulations on June 1, 1939, 
broadens the scope of the regula- 
tions by permitting the unrestricted 
use in Canada of automobiles and 
other travelers’ vehicles, whether 
for health, pleasure or business pur- 
poses, including automobiles used 
by commercial travelers and other 
business men, according to advice 
received from Ottawa by Philip M. 
Crawford, Acting District Manager, 
Seattle Office Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


“The new regulations place tour- 
ist’s automobiles and other travel- 
ers’ vehicles in one category, and 
free entry of such vehicles will be 
granted without bond or deposit, re- 
gardless of whether they will be 
used by a tourist, or a traveler for 
business purposes, provided they are 
not used for the purpose of trans- 
porting goods or persons for hire 
while in Canada. 

“Under the revised regulations, 
and the current regulations govern- 
ing commercial travelers’ samples, 
salesmen will now be able to carry 
their own samples and make their 
sales in their own automobiles, and 
will not be required to give a bond 
or make a deposit upon entry against 
the automobile.” 

Copies of the new regulations may 
be obtained from the Seattle Dis- 
trict Office, 809 Federal Office Build- 


ing. 
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SULPHUR 


Angle of Repose 35° 
Atomic Weight 32.065 
Atomic Number 16 


Boiling Point 444.6°C. 
832.28°F. 


Compressibility 13.1 x 10-6 per atm. 
20°C. (100-500 atm.) 


Density Rhombic 2.07 at 20°C. 
Monoclinic 1.96 at 20°C. 
Liquid 1.808 at 115°C. 


Melting Point Rhombic =112.8°C. 
Monoclinic 119.0°C. 


Weight Bulk: 84 to 90 Ibs. per 
cubic foot 


Liquid: 113 Ibs. per 
cubic foot 
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FIBREBOARD’S NEW “LEVEL-BEST” 
CONTAINER with the “self-leveling” 
pieces affixed to the top and bottom 
flaps » + + These afford greatly in- 












Fibreboard Introduces 
New Damage-Proof Shipping Container 


“Level-Best’”’ Shipping Case Said to Eliminate 
Rim Dents and Damage to Can Labels 


@ When the only criticism of a new 
product is that it wasn’t invented sooner, 
it must be good. And that, it seems, 
is the one fault that has been found 
with the new self-leveling shipping case 
recently introduced by Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Incorporated, under the registered 
name of ‘“Level-best.’’ Here’s how it hap- 
pened, as told by a member of the Fibre- 
board staff: 

A Fibreboard executive was showing 
off the company’s newest baby to an im- 
portant shipper. He explained how 
pieces of the same material as the case 
were stitched and glued to both top and 
bottom flaps to make an even, level 
floor; contrasted this with a similar case 
which did not have this feature, pointed 
out how this self-leveling would reduce 
rim dents and damaged labels on cans, 
turned to his guest and asked, with a 
note of triumph in his voice, ‘Well, 
what do you think of it?” 

“The only thing wrong with that box,” 
was the reply, “is that somebody didn’t 
think of it a long time ago. It sure 
would have saved my company a lot of 
grief.” 

“Yes,” was the comeback, “and the 
grief that you heard about was probably 
only a small per cent of the complaints 
that didn’t come back to your office.” 

“How do you figure that?” queried 
the shipper. 

“Because most of the crabbing gets 
lost in transit. You sell to a_ broker. 
He doesn’t unpack your cases. Instead, 
he sells an order of full cases of your 
stuff out of his warehouse. It goes to 
a jobber, but he doesn’t unpack your 
cases, either. The jobber’s salesman sells 
to dealers throughout his territory; one 
case here and several cases there. The 


dealers get their orders and they are 
the ones who unpack your goods and 
find the chipped labels and rim-dented 
Then it’s too late.” 


cans. 





“Too late? Why? A claim can al- 
ways be filed against the railroad or 
truck company, can’t it?” 

“By whom?” flashed back the box 
manufacturer, “Your broker accepted 
his shipment ‘in good condition.’ The 
jobbers, next in line, accepted their 
shipments ‘in good condition.’ It isn’t 
until a dealer opens the cases in his 
store that the hidden damage is dis- 
covered. With only one or a half-dozen 
cases on hand, a dealer usually won’t 
make a formal complaint and demand 
redress in dollars and cents. But, boy, 
oh boy! what he says to your jobber’s 
salesman is plenty!” 

“But couldn’t the jobber make the 
claim for all these dealers of his?” 

“It would be an impossible job,” was 
the reply, “Your goods are scattered, in 
small lots, over the entire area in which 
the jobber operates. It would be like 
hunting needles in a thousand haystacks 
to locate all those different shipments 
and find out which ones were damaged 
enough to justify a claim.” 

“I begin to see a great light,’ said 
the shipper thoughtfully, “I felt you 
had a vastly improved shipping case 
when you first showed it to me, but now 
I really appreciate it. And I appreciate 
that it isn’t the small number of com- 
plaints that I do get that counts, but 
the large number of those I don’t get 
that are most important.” 

In this actual conversation is pointed 
out one of the gravest problems con- 
fronting every shipper, the hidden dam- 
age to his goods that is not detected until 
shipments finally reach the dealer. And 
it was this dealer resentment which 
aroused Fibreboard designers to create 
the ‘“Level-best’”’ shipping case, which 
gives a perfect “floor” for packages or 
cans, allows tighter packing, reduces rim 
cuts, label scratehes, and can dents 


| creased protection to canned goods. 


caused by the tilting of cans and the re- 
sulting load shifting of old-style cases. 

Not only does the new case allow cans 
to rest level inside, but also the cases 
remain smooth and rest level outside. 
When stacked, the load is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the case, and cases 
can be stacked higher without danger of 
concealed damage. 


Prevents Shifting 


Because the new “self-leveling”’ device 
is a feature of both top and bottom 
flaps, there is no possible shifting of the 
load even when cases are turned upside 
down. This flat “floor” is obtained by 
using pieces of the same material as the 
case; these pieces being wire-stitched and 
glued to the flaps. In all other respects, 
however, the case is the same as hereto- 
fore, is made in one piece, folds and 
ships flat just like ordinary old style 
cases. 

Before offering “Level-best” shipping 
cases to shippers, exhaustive tests were 
made by rail, truck and water shipments 
out of Pacific Coast ports, and results, 
according to Fibreboard officials, show 
this new case to be far superior under 
all these different shipping conditions. 
The new Fibreboard case makes unneces- 
sary the full-length end flaps, which were 
never practical, because of excess ma- 
terial used and resulting high cost. 


@ The “Level-best” is patented, both as 
to structure and machines for making, 
but Fibreboard Products Inc. is licensing 
its manufacture. So rapid has been the 
adoption of “‘Level-best” that Fibreboard 
officials believe any shipping case with- 
out self-leveling features will soon be 
obsolete, as this type of case remedies a 
condition which railways and shipping 
companies have long stressed as a major 
cause of concealed damage to goods in 
transit. 
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Talk 


of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Gus Johnson Rejoins 
Everett Pulp & Paper 


@ Late in June, William J. Pilz, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company of Ev- 
erett, Washington, announced that Au- 
gustus Johnson had resumed his connec- 
tion with the company. 

Well known in the paper trade, Mr. 
Johnson has many friends who will be 
pleased to learn that he is back again 
with the company with which he was 
associated for so many years, one of the 
oldest mills on the Pacific Coast. Everett 
manufactures a complete line of book, 
label, and writing papers and stationery. 

Mr. Johnson will be located in the 
company’s San Francisco sales depart- 
ment, and will assist in the promotion, 
sale and development of Everett papers. 


Gates and Horton Handle 
SF Sales for Everett 


@ Following the resignation of J. L. 
Murray as sales manager of the Everett 
Pulp and Paper Company, William J. 
Pilz, general manager, announced that 
for the present and until otherwise ad- 
vised, R. A. Gates will have charge of 
main mill sales in the San Francisco 
territory, and J. E. Horton will look 
after the sales for the company’s sta- 
tionery department in the same area. 


Mr. Murray’s headquarters were in San 
Francisco. 





R. A. GATES, Everett Pulp & 
Paper Company, San Francisco 


Zellerbach Opens 
Branch at Riverside 


@ The Zellerbach Paper Co. has opened 
a branch office at 2759 Main street, Riv- 
erside, California, according to a recent 
announcement. 

Wrapping paper supplies only will be 
stocked at the branch, which will be in 
charge of A. G. Hutchins, salesman for 
the company in that district. He will be 
assisted by James Gardner and Stanley 
Wilson. 


Brown Moves 
Los Angeles Plant 


@ The Brown Paper Goods Company 
of California has moved its Los Angeles 
plant from 2900 East Eleventh Street to 
4949 Everett Avenue in the Central 
Manufacturing District. The new loca- 
tion provides more than 10,000 square 
feet of floor space for offices and con- 
verting plant all on one floor. The 
building is of modern factory type of 
construction, well lighted and _ ideally 
suited to the company’s needs. 

The firm is manufacturing its regular 
line of cocktail napkins, according to 
Charles E. Digby, and also is making a 
line of glassine and sulphite bread bags. 
An additional bag making machine is 
being added to the present number the 
latter part of this month. The company 
sold its series of regular napkin making 
machines to the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co. 

The sales territory of the Brown com- 
pany has been extended into the North- 
west and an office will be established in 
Seattle shortly. 


Mormon Killed 
By Automobile 


@ John Mormon, assistant manager of 
the wrapping paper department of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, was sud- 
denly killed by an automobile the latter 
part of June. Mr. Mormon was cross- 
ing Wilshire Boulevard with his wife 
when both were struck by a passing car. 
Mrs. Mormon was seriously injured. He 
had been associated with Blake, Mofhit 
& Towne for twelve years. 


Treasure Island Exhibit 


@ An interesting item in the exhibit of 
California printing at the California 
building, Treasure Island, is a little tome 
entitled: ‘The Captivity of the Oatman 
Girls” by Stratton. 

It was printed in 1857 by Whitton, 
Towne & Company, in San Francisco, 
from the press of which the present day 
wholesale paper house of Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne is a successor. 


William Law Joins 
General Paper 


@ William Law, the original Chinese pa. 
per salesman, is now affiliated with the 
General Paper Company, San Francisco. 
Law is not only a bang-up paper sales- 
man, with more than 20 years experience 
in back of him, but he is also a movie ac- 
tor. He appeared in “The Good Earth,” 
and “The Thin Man.” He also possesses 
a fine baritone voice. 

R. L. Molloy, a veteran of the San 
Francisco paper game, who has been at it 
more than a quarter of a century, is also 
now connected with General. 

Other newcomers to General’s sales 
staff are: Jack Bordi, William Merrill, 
and Charles Nelson. 


McHaffie Changes 
His Boats 


@ As well as being a paper man of con- 
siderable accomplishments, W. R. Mc- 
Haffie of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Los Angeles, is a salty sailor. 
Recently he sold his 42-foot auxiliary 
ketch, the “Rambler,” the latter part of 
June, but before the boat hardly got 
across the horizon he had a new one, a 
35-foot motor sailer, originally named 
the “Stormy,” and built by N. J. Blan- 
chard Co. of Seattle. ‘‘Capt.”” McHaffie 
will re-christen the new boat shortly, the 
new name is as yet unselected. Newport 
Harbor is the skipper’s home port when 
leading the sailor’s life. 


Enquist Recovering 
From Illness 


@ Al Enquist, grand old man of the San 
Francisco Division, Zellerbach Paper 
Co., suffered a severe attack of illness at 
the office June 7. He is now recuperat- 
ing at home. 


Norton Unhorsed— 
Recovering 


@ Clark Norton, salesman, San Fran- 
cisco Division, Zellerbach Paper Co., 
was thrown from his horse June 17, and 
suffered a serious head injury. His many 
friends join in wishing him a speedy 
recovery. 


Attend Convention 


@ Attending the recent convention of 
the Pacific Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen in Los Angeles were the fol- 
lowing San Francisco paper men: J. A. 
Gruner, Blake, Moffitt & Towne; T. C. 
Macormack, Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany; Milton Colton, Zellerbach Paper 
Company, and Victor Hecht, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, who addressed a session 
of the convention. 
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Crown Revises 
Booklet 


@ The Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
has revised and modernized its popular 
booklet, “History and Descriptien of 
Paper Making.” 

All visitors to the corporation’s mills, 
and students interested in paper making 
will be presented with the booklets, which 
are exceptionally well done. 


Briscoe Marries 


Miss Mohn 


@ Robert H. Briscoe, credit manager, 
Spokane Division, Zellerbach Paper Co., 
and his bride, daughter of Al Mohn, 
manager of the division, were honey- 
mooning in California last month. 


Pacific Coast Visitors 


@ James F. Ryland, vice-president and 
general manager, Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
was a recent Pacific Coast visitor. 

@ W. B. Sheehan, secretary-treasurer, 
Mississquoi Corp., Sheldon Springs, Ver- 
mont, paid the Coast a visit not long ago. 


Goldman Handles 
Consolidated Sales Manager 


@ Samuel F. Goldman, who for many 
years was sales manager of the United 
States Paper Co. of Los Angeles, has re- 
linquished that post to become sales man- 
ager of the Consolidated Paper Mfg. Co. 
also of Los Angeles. 


Brooks Visiting 
In South America 


@ S. D. Brooks, president of Powell 
River Company, is touring South Amer- 
ica and plans to spend most of his time 
in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. It 
is a pleasure trip solely, as Powell River 
Company does not consider South Amer- 
ican attractive sales territory just now. 


Bishop Getting Better 


@ R.C. Bishop, San Francisco represen- 
tative of Eastern paper mills, is recover- 
ing in a Los Angeles hospital from a se- 
vere illness. 


Squirrel Snitches Genuit’s 
Golf Ball 


@ Great was the amazement of a paper 
men’s foursome on the Del Monte links 
during the Paper Conference in May, 
when one of the group following up his 
drive saw a large gray squirrel seize the 
new ball and scamper away with it 
Stones only drove the animal higher into 
the trees. 

After considerable debate no stroke 
was charged against the ba'l loser, J. W. 
Genuit, sales manager of the California 
Fruit Wrapping Mills of Pomona, and 
he continued the game with a new ball. 
The other three of the foursome, Ansel 
A. Ernst of the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company, F. C. Van Amberg of the An. 
geles Paper & Box Company, and J. P. 
Nelson of the Los Angeles Paper Box 
Company, all corroborate the squirrel 
stealing the ball episode. 
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Royal Paper Co. 
Liquidates Stocks 


© The Royal Paper Company, started 
in Los Angeles a year ago by W. Be 
noit, has liquidated its stocks through 
sale to J. J. Sugarman Co., auctioneers. 


Watson Enjoying 

Camping Trip 

@ R. T. Watson, advertising manager, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
and Mrs. Watson are enjoying a camp- 
ing trip near Battle Mountain, Nevada. 


Jaggard Vacationing 
In Alaska 


@ B. P. Jaggard, Hammermill Paper 
Co., San Francisco, accompanied by Mrs. 
Jaggard, is enjoying a vacation trip to 
Alaska. He will visit the mill at Grays 
Harbor on his return trip. 


Visitors From Atlanta 

@ Sidney L. Wellhouse, National Pa- 
per Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Mrs. Well- 
house, were San Francisco visitors last 
month. 


Sutherland Representative 


Visits Coast 

@ Ed Phillips of the Sutherland Paper 
Company of Kalamazoo, Mich., spent a 
week in Loss Angeles the latter part of 
June and continued his western trip north 
to San Francisco and Seattle. He is in 
charge of the sales of decorated plates, 
cups and napkins. 








Improves Quality — 


The Comber improves the quality of paper by 
separating out “bunched fibres” and uniformly 
mixing them individually with added chemical 
—at the moment of injection! 


IT COMBS > 
IT MIXES» 


IT TAKES THE ‘‘FISHEYES”’ 
OUT OF PULP! 








A 12-inch Bingham Comber made of stainless steel 
for bleach plant service. 


No head loss with a Comber — 


Because it creates its own head to compensate 
for all losses during combing and mixing. The 
Comber is easily and quickly installed in any 
system, with either direct connection of V-Belt 


drive. 


PUMP COMPANY }.... 


OREGON , Company ........ 


PORTLAND e 


High operating efficiency makes power re- 
quirement amazingly low. 


FILL OUT COUPON FOR FREE BULLETIN 


FREE BULLETIN: 


{ Bingham Pump Company, Dept. 2 


me COMBER : 


l 705 S. E. Main, Portland, Oregon 
Send me your free bulletin that describes the Bing- 


ham Comber completely. 
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FINISH anv TRIM 
THEORY and PRACTICE 


Talk with almost any papermill superintendent and you 
get a graphic idea of felt problems that perplex him... 
. walk with many of these same officials through 
their mills, and you realize that they are solving these 


problems by using TENAX FELTS—famed for Tenacity, 
Durability, Quick Drying, and Uniform Production. 





*“Non-Users Are the Losers” 


W 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 






LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
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German Paper and 
Paperboard Production 
Declined in 1938 


@ Production of paper and paperboard 
in Germany during 1938 was slightly 
less than in 1937 when a record output 
was reached, the Forest Products Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, recently 
report 

The production decline, about one per- 
cent, was attributed chiefly to a slacken- 
ing in domestic demand. Considerable 
stocks from excessive purchases in 1937 
were carried over in 1938. 


Total production of paper and paper- 
board decreased from the 1937 high of 
3,943,000 tons to 3,898,600 tons in 1938. 
Printing and writing paper production 
decreased 53,079 tons from the 1937 peak 
of 1,470,000 tons. 


Production of wrapping paper and 
paper and paperboard, however, in- 
creased in 1938 over 1937. Wrapping 
Paper output advanced 23,494 tons to a 
total of 1,081,167 tons in 1938, and 
paperboard production which totaled 
943,305 tons in 1937 was recorded at 
1,002,557 tons in 1938. 





Sensible Rates 


MULTNOMAH 


tANNO OREGON 
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Our average 
residential 
customer uses 
17.5% more 
electricity now 
than he did in 
1930. 


— But he pays 
1% less now 
for his 1,296 
kilowatt hours 
than he did 
then for 1,103. 


PUGET Souno POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 




















HARMON 


DIAPHRAGM SCREENS 











THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL COMPANY - - WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 











WIRES 
ARE GOOD WIRES 


Ctpplelon Were Works, luc. Ctpplelonw, C06. 








NATIONAL 

PAPER DYES 
2 por 

White, Light PE 

and Violet Tints 


NATIONAL 
FAST PIGMENT VIOLET RP NEW 


NATIONAL 
FAST PIGMENT BLUE RP NEW 


NATIONAL 
FAST PIGMENT BLUE GP NEW 


These quickly dispersing pig- 
ments are of excellent bright- 
ness, possess good fastness 
to light and produce a wide 
range of white tints. 


Consult our staff of practical 
paper technicians concerning 
your color problems. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
40 RECTOR STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON SAN -FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO el 144.1) -10) 10) PORTLAND, ORE 
PHILADELPHIA e TORONTO, CAN 


Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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HUMIDITY CONTROL 
TO PREVENT 
CURLING and DISTORTION 
OF PAPER 


STEAMAIRE offers constant humid- 
ity day and night, Summer and Winter, 
in any type of building, and permits 
adequate ventilation. Requires no in- 
sulation of rooms, no ducts, and no 
fans. It is simple, with no moving parts 
and requires no maintenance or atten- 
tion. Its operation is completely auto- 
matic and constant. 


STEAMAIRE equipment is furn- 
ished for humidifying only, or to main- 
tain constant humidity regardless of 
weather conditions. Because of its sim- 
plicity, cost is extremely low. 


STEAMAIRE atomizes five parts 
water with one part of steam into a cold 
vapor so fine that it is all absorbed by 
the air and circulated uniformly, pro- 
ducing no condensate. 


If curling or distortion of paper occur 
in pressroom or converting plant, in- 


vestigate STEAMAIRE. 


PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 


Agents for 
STEAMAIRE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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—5 FACTS— 


That will help you to save 
money on liquor pumping — 








Warren liquor pumps have extra long stufing 
boxes with large water chambers for effective 
cooling. 


Impeller keeps pressure on the box practically 
the same as at suction inlet. 


Rotating element can be removed without mov- 
ing the motor or breaking a joint in either the 
suction or discharge lines. 


Extra heavy, non-vibrating, non-deflecting shaft 
means long service under severe operating con- 
ditions. 





All metal coupling. No rubber bushing to de- 
teriorate or wear out. 


BRAND 
ee | IDENTIFICATION 
$< W A a R F Ny —— Unlike the dandy roll whose lightest 


Check with Warren on the right liquor pump for 














| touch leaves its watermarks in the very 
structure of the sheet while it is still on 


a UJ M F S | the wire, the felt on a paper machine 


must transmit the full force of the 
WARREN STEAM PUMP CO., INC., WARREN, MASS. presses to every square inch of the 


sheet without leaving any marks of it- 
self. Hamilton Felts do just that. Wov- 
en endless, seamless, uniform in thick- 











ness, texture and finish, they are incap- 
able of making felt marks. For the 
= same reasons, Hamilton Felts wear 
tee evenly, last longer, cost less. Brand 
A LOT Lecatcde Ease identification of Hamilton Felts is ac- 
ed See complished by means of two blue lines, 
© Research? Ii’s always ¥ full width of the felt and one shorter 
going on at Lindsay—has blue line midway between them. 
been for more than 30 
years—behind the scenes From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest 
and “behind the seams.” board, there is a Hamilton Felt that 
There's a Lindsay wire for will do your work better, faster and at 
every need—with sewed, lower cost. 
brazed or welded seam aeee 
—each type prescribed to HHH 
meet your exact case We | OHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
and to help you make bet- a HAMILTON, OHIO 


ter paper at a lower cost. 


Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 


14025 ASPINWALL AVENUE 

















/CRUSTIC SODA 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


Appreciating the diversified uses of Caustic Soda 
and Liquid Chlorine, the Hooker Company of- 
fers the technical services of an experienced en- 
gineering staff. Mills in the east and south as well 
as the west have used Hooker service to help solve 
their operating problems. At Tacoma, Washington, 
are maintained plant, laboratories, field staff and ad- 
ministrative personnel to serve west coast industries. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 





Accurate Speed Control 
24 HOURS A DAY 
with the 
G-E Electric Governor | 


‘aa Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Maine, in- 
stalled this 350-hp G-E turbine, equipped with a G-E 
electric governor, in 1938. Since that time the turbine 
has operated 24 hours a day, six days a week. It 
supplies all the low-pressure steam for the dryers, and 
thus, mechanical power for driving the paper machine 
is obtained as a by-product at low cost. 


The G-E electric governor completely eliminates speed 
“drift.” It provides constant speed at any point within 
the speed range of the turbine. The turbine specialist 
at the nearest G-E office will be glad to give you de- 
tails concerning the electric governor and turbines for 
paper mills. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Visit the Golden Gate International Exposition, painted 
with light by General Electric 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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Do you know the news of the 
industry on the Pacific Coast? 
To read PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY is to be 
informed. Every issue brist- 
ling with news. Subscribe now. 


U. S. and Canada, $4.00 per 


year. 


PACIFIC 
PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wn. 
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| 
| Pacific Building 





PORTLAND, OREGON 





Telephone 
Beacon 9354 


























AIRPLANE Photographic 


“sy = SURVEYS 


I\ Are especially useful in preliminary 
i \ work, showing Sites and Stands of 
/ \ 
\ 





Timber, Etc. Write us. 


Photo Maps to Scale, Views 


BRUBAKER AERIAL SURVEYS 


412 McKay Building, Portland, Oregon 
ATwater 1903 














_AMINING 





WORLD 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Champion of the Mining Industry of 
the West 


$3.00 Per Year in the U. S. and Canada 
($4.00 Per Year Foreign) 





71 Columbia St. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
1220 S.W. Morrison St. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


121 2nd Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
124 W. Fourth St. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











SULPHUR 


Freeport Sulphur Company 


The Chanin Bldg., New York City 
122 East 42nd Street 





... Mines... 
Freeport, Brazoria County, Texas 


Grande Ecaille, Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 


Balfour, Guthrie & Company 


Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Vancouver, B. C. 


SULPHUR 

















Woottarm Gear? Wortss ‘ 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


“Sa PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS iecocpornnes 








NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE 
BATTERIES 


The preferred power battery for indus- 
trial trucks in the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Edison Storage Battery 
Supply Company 


Main Office & Factory: West Orange, N. J. 
Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Waterbury Felts 


are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


v 


Represented by: F. P. Wilder, New Heathman Hotel 
Portland, Oregon 











For Weighing Sulphur? 
Merrick Weightometer 


of course 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., Passaic, New Jersey 


Irving R. Gard & Company, 908 Lowman Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. 











J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2860 N.W. Front Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


E. G. DREW—Pacific Coast Representative 




















MAKE 


Gooo 
PAPER - 


CHAS. M.SERVER 209 TERMINAL SALES BLOG. 


PORTLAND.OREGON 


TIMBER 
SERVICE 


OPERATORS, BANKS, TRUST 
COMPANIES 











Sales ... Management. 

- Timber Estimating . 
Operators . . . General Counsel . 
Statistical Service ‘ 


(Write for pe of Monthly * eas and 
tistical Review 


A 
COMPLETE 
SERVICE 








Address All Communications to E. P. aisttanee th 


ROUNDS-BURCHETT LTD. TIMBER SERVICE 


Inns of Court Building 


g Director 











Chromium Corporation of America 


CROD ON Charles H. Belvin, Jr. 


4651 N.E. 36th Ave. 
‘The | Ch rome. Plate Portland, Oregon 


NEW YORK WATERBURY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 











FOR TIMBER HOLDERS, LOGGING 








PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 
BARKERS *« * * 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* * * 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


* * * 














. Engineering 
Logsing 





Vancouver, Canada 


Roche Harbor Lime and Lime Stone72°300""\ 


For Better Bleach 
For Better Filler Ww, 
For Better Tower Use 
For Less Impurities v 


Roche Harbor Lime and Cement Co. pees Wen 


Roche Harbor is the dean 

of the industry and ts 

noted for unlimited sup- 

JN ply, superior quality and 
unexcelled service. 
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STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
a 
319 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 8406 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


©. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


3240 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 











Cavin, Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 


Supervision of Construction. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL 
CHARLES M. BARR 


1215 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson __ Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze.__._._Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 


Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 














L. A. DEGUERE 


Mill Architect and Engineer 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 


PULP and PAPER MILLS 
Ground Wood, Sulphite, Sulphate, Surveys, 
Estimates and Reports — Water Power 
Development 


Reference—A long list of successful plants in various 


parts of U. S. and Canada 


Over 25 years actual experience in 
designing and building of mills. 





GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
MEMBER—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Sec. M. yotnenged Inst. Can. 


Consultation—Reports—Valuati E: ‘aper and Pulp Mills 
—Hydro-Electric and Steam Power ~ aroma and Specifications. 




















PULP — 
Perkins-Goodwin Company 


Established 1846 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Suite 3605 


——_— PAPER 


“STOCK-MAKER Zee 


MORDEN 
ts MODERN 


MACHINES CO: 


PORTLAND,OREGON 






MORDE 




















R HILL) 


“LEAD. 


(BUNKE 


URE LEAD 


USE LEAD 


NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 


SEATTLE 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 











Read Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 


to keep informed of the news of 
the Pacific Coast industry. 


U. S. and Canada $4 per year. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
71 Columbia Street Seattle, Wash. 
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for permanent installations --- 
and accurate control ---use 
valves made of 


Stainless 45 








Your inquiries are invited by our engineering 
and metallurgical departments. 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








, 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





EASTWOOD WIRE 
has Everything! 


A BODY to provide superior paper Finish, 
under the broadest range of individual pro- 
duction schedules. @A SEAM for wire strength 
and paper drainage. @ An EDGE - for dur- 
ability and wire life. @ Research and develop- 
ment by EASTWOOD have blazed new trails 
of accomplishment for over sixty years. 

AN EASTWOOD WIRE 

Has everything... 

to compliment your Product! 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORP. 


At Belleville, N 


7 3 


Since 1877 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 
PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY ° San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 








STEBBINS QUALITY 
Is ECONOMY 


AREFULLY selected materials 
plus efficient, intelligent applica- 
tion of these materials assures the | 
sulphite mill operator today the lowest | 
| 

| 





lining costs per ton of pulp in the 
history of the industry. 


STEBBINS specializes in the lining of | 
| all types of pulp and paper mill equip- 

ment in which a ceramic lining may be 
used for protection against corrosion 
or slime formation. | 





Your inquiries will have the prompt 
and careful attention of our engineers. 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


TEXTILE TOWER 
SEATTLE 
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Said the fleece from ENGLAND 
to the fleece from AUSTRALIA: 








ro 
IMAGINE MEETING 


you HERE! 
= 

















Nothing strange about it! For the Huyck Wool Room is the 


daily scene of an international wool-gathering! 


Fleeces come from Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa; 
from England and Ireland; from the Argentine, Canada, and 
the United States. Chosen in the wool markets of the world to 
meet Kenwood’s exacting standards, they are shipped thou- 


sands of miles across the seas to the great wool storehouses of 





F. C. Huyck & Sons. Here, just the right wools are selected and 














blended to make felts exactly suited to your needs. 


Pacific Coast 
Representatives 


PACIFIC COAST 


SUPPLY CO. 
Pittock Block 
a. F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


708 White Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


343 Sansome St. 
San Francisco, Calif. KENWOOD FELTS - ALBANY, N. Y. 
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PUGET SOUND 
PULP& TIMBER COMPANY 





‘ BELLINGHAM,WASH. «.: : 


> 


~ 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT . 
SHIPMENTS 





- 
24 
Ric 


